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INTRODUCTORY ARTICLE. 


The publication, which was from 1849 to 1852 the “ Mercers- 
burg Review,” from 1853 to 1856 the “Mercersburg Quarter- 
ly,” from 1857 to 1861 again the ‘“‘Mereersburg Review,” but 


which, under these changes of title, steadily maintained the 
same spirit and character, and which has been, during the last 
five years, suspended, is now again resumed. Its suspension 
was not owing to any loss of interest im the subjects to which 
its discussions had been devoted, but partly, if not wholly, to 
the pressure on all publishing interests brought on by the war 
for the Union, and was always designed to be but temporary. 
The reasons Which led to its origination are the reasons for 
its continuance. In resuming the old name, it proposes to lift 
the old banner. It adopts anew the language of the introduc~ 
tory article of the first number, January, 1849: “The Review 
is expected to bear a distinctive and peculiar character. As 
the mere echo of what already exists in this way, it would have 
no right to challenge any regard. It proposes to represent, in - 
philosophy and religion, the system of thinking which has come 
to be identified extensively, in this country, with the Institu- 
tions at Mercersburg, though of far wider and higher force, in. 
fact, on both sides of the Atlantic. With the same field of 
survey that is spread out to other Theological Reviews, the 
stand-point of its observations will be materially different. It 
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is wished in this respect to supply, by means of it, a want, which 
all other Reviews at the present time fail to supply.”’ 

By this, it was designed only to say, that other Reviews have 
proposed to themselves a mission and work, in the prosecution 
of which that particular field of theological and philosophical 
inquiry which is deemed of the very first and highest impor- 
tance, is either left wholly out of view, or is permitted to occupy 
a merely subordinate place. This, in a measure at least, is held 
to be still true. Without designing to revive the memory of 
those somewhat impatient, if not carnal polemics, which, during 
the first theological panic, were waged against what was by its 
enemies, with unfriendly intent, baptized as “Mercersburg 
Theology,” due respect to the truth and the progress of history 
requires us to recall the fact, that, in its early heroic period, it 
stood alone against the combined host of what claimed the right 
to stand, unquestioned and unassailed, as the ne plus ultra of 
American Protestant and Evangelical orthodoxy. It was held 
forth in horror, as being at deadly war with the Protestant prin- 
ciple; as essentially Romanizing in its tendency; and as a 
Jesuitical betrayal of the interests of Evangelical Christianity. 
Its advocates were publicly read out of the Protestant theologi- 
cal synagogue; and the German Reformed Church, which, from 
conviction of the deep and solemn interest which it vindicated, 
as well as from an instinctive and traditional sense that it was 
bringing to view again old and anointed truth, opened to it a 
bosom of sympathy and protection, was, by public synodical 
acts, excluded from the general Diet of the leading denomina- 
tions of the land. Ministers, who had entered the service of 
the Church from abroad without a change of their former theo- 
logical genius or views of cultus and practical Christianity, 
violently assailed the mother which had adopted them. The 
storm was fierce and loud; and though our little ark swung 
fearfully, it at the same time swung proudly, upon the waves, 
and was never suffered to be borne away from its sure 
anchorage. 

The theology which passed through this ordeal was never for 
a moment shaken from its foundations. Its friends not only 
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continued to hold it firmly, but have steadily grown in the as- 
surance and love of it. Besides, it has entered into the very 
life of the German Reformed Church; and while its principles 
and tendencies have, from time to time, and in various ways, 
met the approval and received the fostering care of its highest 
judicatories, it has manifested itself in its bosom, and through- 
out its entire Christian life, as a practical power, producing the 
most satisfactory and desirable fruits. It has given a higher 
character to all its activities, and infused a more vigorous and 
beautiful spirit into its practical teachings, its government, its 
pastoral work, and its family life. 

In fuller possession now of the precious inheritance it has 
brought to us, we have no disposition to think uncharitably of 
the assaults it has endured. On the contrary, in the more 
tranquil present, we call to mind, with a more grateful sense of 
good received, the storms which have shaken this growing cedar, 
only that its roots might strike more deeply and firmly into the 
soil. May not this chapter of history also be commended to 
the attention of all such as feel themselves called upon to con- 
tend for the faith, that they may learn from it how utterly vain 
are all polemics, which have not also in view those irenics which 
are always and only found to lie in a deeper appreciation of the 
truth under discussion. What we go out to fight against, may 
not merely be only a wind-mill; it may also be a true friend, 
whom, if we are patient enough to know better, we may not 
wish to fight at all. 

In many respects, a great change has come over the theologi- 
cal mind of this country since the first issue of the Review in 
1849. The same utterances, which at that time caused alarm 
and opposition, do not now awaken the same prompt and fiery 
jealousy. The tyrannical power of short and narrow traditions 
has been greatly broken, and there is a far greater disposition, 
if not to examine, still to tolerate views which are not in the 
exact line of hereditary orthodoxy. This is simply a fact which 
lies open to common observation. The reason of it some might 
be disposed to find in a spirit of theological indifference, of 
which there is no doubt more than enough in the land. We 
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would rather attribute it to a more honorable origin. The 
earnest catholic spirit of German theological investigation has, 
in the last ten or fifteen years, been largely infused into the 
English and American theological mind. The master works of 
German evangelical divines have, to some extent, been studied 
in the original, and in a still larger degree become known by 
means of translations into the English language. It is not too 
much to say, that the prevailing theological literature of the 
present day consists in translations of German works, or in 
original English works, suggested, animated and enriched from 
the vigorous sources of German thought. So well is this fact 
known, that it is not even necessary to refer to the many classic 
German works, which have already been completely domiciliated 
in our American theological world. No scholar could for a 
moment think of going back to live in the time, when these 
stimulating works for him did not exist. Beyond what any one 
could tell, has our American theology been enriched and stimu- 
lated from German sources. The depth, the catholicity, the 
generous large-heartedness of these giant German divines have 
served effectually to shame and banish the narrow, short and 
slavish traditions, which had bound men’s minds to some sec- 
tional phase of Christianity, and have called them out of the 
dark: caves of frozen bigotry into the genial sunshine of catholic 
truth. Men have discovered that there are other things in 
Germany besides rationalism, mysticism, pantheism and trans- 
cendental nonsense, and seem determined to take a kind of holy 
revenge upon their former deceptions, by showing themselves in 
the very front ranks of those, who are doing homage to precious 
and indispensable truth. 

Besides, it has been discovered by the most earnest and 
wakeful theologians in the land, that the ghosts of that very 
rationalism, which they had thought had taken full and ever- 
lasting possession of Germany, but which has, in fact, been 
overcome and mortally wounded there by the triumph of evan- 
gelical thought, are starting up and around them in our own 
country, well armed and strong in the stolen armor of German 
error and German learning. The very error which they vainly 
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believed was still entrenched in the strongholds of German uni- 
versities, always quick and insinuating, had stolen a march 
across the water, and “while men slept,” was sowing its tares 
over the land. Awakened as out of a dream by the pleasant 
voice, without suspecting danger, they found themselves listening 
to the new evangel of enlightenment, which was flourishing its 
bright and bewildering originalities around them. Though 
warned that these very originalities were the very self-same old 
foes, which the revived German theology had spewed out of its 
mouth, they ceased not to welcome them as a refreshment of. 
their own theology, and to incorporate them as an enrichment 
of their faith! In this way rationalism was mingling its deadly 
virus with the very life-hlood of our American popular theology. 
The transfer, by means of the translation of German evangeli- 
cal works to our soil and language, has assured all who have a 
wish to know, that rationalism has, in fact, already opened its 
warfare against the truth in the American Church. The 
presence of the antidote serves as the means of detecting the 
poison. 

It involves no immodesty to state, what is simply a historical 
fact, that, in the discovery of the threatening danger to our 
American Church-life from imported rationalism, as well as in 
the appreciation of German theology, in its later revived 
strength and force as furnishing the true remedy for the insidi- 
ous evil, Mercersburg Theology was first in the field. Nor need 
we hesitate to claim for it this honor, that, for the precious truth 
involved, it was ready to suffer persecution, and even patiently 
to submit to temporary exile from the sympathies of the theo- 
logical world. 

The Mercersburg Review, from the beginning, labored to re- 
move the mask from the Protean spirit of rationalism, turning 
up as it did, like the Wandering Jew, in every section of 
American popular theology, and in various forms of practical 
religion. This was the front of its offence. It was attacking 
what had, in fact, become the gods of the religious mind. The 
principle from which and with which it assailed this system of 
error, is embodied in the well-known motto which the Review 
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adopted from Anselm: Meque enim quero intelligere ut credam, 
sed credo ut intelligam. In holding that faith precedes know- 
ledge, it did not for a moment allow either that faith and 
knowledge were antagonistic to each other, or that they should 
be divorced from one another. The Review held, that our com- 
mon American theology had sought, so to reduce the divine 
mysteries of faith, as to bring them fully to the level of the 
natural reason, and thus to make reason and the natural com- 
mon sense of men the measure of revealed truth. This view 
had, in fact, popularized itself in the common religious mind; 
and hence men everywhere were heard to say, that they “ would 
not and could not believe what they did not understand.”’ 
This common sentiment, first ereated by rationalistic theories 
in disguise, proclaimed from the pulpit, and the chair of theo- 
logical professors, demanded in turn that religious truth should 
be preached according to this rule. The people would hear no 
more of mysteries in Christianity. It must all be capable of 
being understood. It must, therefore, be brought down from 
its high supernatural character into the sphere of the natural, 
in order tg bring it within the grasp of the natural mind. The 
very motto of the Rationalists was, in substance, adopted: 
Klahrheit ist Wahrheit! Make it clear to us; bring it down 
to our reason, so that we can intellectually take it all in, and 
then we will believe it. What you cannot make plain to the 
mind is not truth, but error, or at least superstition. 

Here was work for this sort of divines, and a stern demand 
for a new sort of divinity—one, too, which was not provided 
for in the reigning Protestant formularies, but at bottom irre- 
concilably antagonistic to them. In them, as well as in the 
purer traditions of all the leading Protestant denominations, 
the supernatural, the mystical elements of Christianity were 
clearly acknowledged. The Church, the ministry, the sacra- 
ments, by reason of their union with the divine-human life of 
Christ, still stood as embodiments of objective supernatural 
power and grace, demanding faith as the primary organ for the 
apprehension and appropriation of their gracious contents. 
But the people do not want mysteries—they have been in- 
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structed not to want them—they have been told that to want 
them is to have a tendency that will lead to Rome. What is 
to be done? These old formularies of the Protestant faith 
must be illuminated by a new light. This must come from the 
stand-point of the human understanding. All that does not 
fall within the range of its capacity must be swept away, as the 
cobweb gatherings of superstitious ages! 

This process of this reformation, by which Wahrheit was to 
be reduced to the level of Klahrheit, though it manifested it- 
self in various phases, and was in its very nature unscientific, 
may yet be traced by a certain kind of order. It runs some- 
thing like this: The Person of Christ has not directly much, if 
any thing, to do with human salvation, but the Incarnation is 
‘important chiefly, if not only, as a means to an end. What 
Christ ig may be a proper subject for curious speculation, but 
it is not a practical dogma. What He did—some went farther 
and said, what He taught—this only is of vital moment. The 
atonement is not a real at-one-ment of God and man, effected 
primarily in the union of the divine and human natures in the 
Person of Christ, but a judicial arrangement effected in the 
divine mind, to be carried out, not by what Christ became, but 
by what He did and taught alone. Thus, the work of redemp- 
tion was at once effectually severed from the Person of Christ, 
and the mysterious bond, which unites the divine and human in 
and from His person, was broken. With the sundering of this 
conjunction, the whole system of redemption was cut off from 
its divine-human head, and with the collapse the whole order of 
supernatural mysteries sunk down into the sphere of the human 
will, the human understanding; and though the divine will and 
the divine mind were still supposed to operate upon the human 
will and the human mind, yet this was not in the way of the 
union of the divine and human, but only in the way of spiritual, 
moral, and intellectual forces brought to bear upon the spiritual, 
moral, and intellectual nature of men. 

Thus the organic connection of the divine and human is 
broken. Here is the heresy of all heresies! This is that pri- 
mal, fundamental lie, after which there can be no truth. 
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Though men may still regard Christ to be the light, they can- 
not hold Him to be the life of men. They reverse that deep 
word: “In Him was life; and the life was the light of men,” 
so as to read: “In Him was light; and the light was the life 
of men.”’ From light to life—from the mind to the will—from 
the understanding to faith—this, this is rationalism; and was it 
not, is it not still the principle of our ruling, popular theology? 
But now, when you thus disjoin the divine and the human in’ 
the person of Christ, or ignore it as lying at the base of salva- 
tion, what character have you for the Church, as His body? 
It becomes, of course, a society produced by its members. It 
is no longer an organism, having for its generic principle the 
divine-human life of Christ mediated to us by the Holy Ghost ; 
but only a confederation of spiritual, moral and intellectual 
sympathies and agreements. Then, too, the sacraments of the 
Church, being in no real and mystical union with the divine- 
human life of Christ by the Holy Ghost, are no media of that 
life to believing recipients, but only monumental, symbolical 
modes of teaching tests of obedience, or at best, mere signs and 
assurances of grace otherwise, and at other times, received. 
Thus, by this rationalistic spirit, are all the sublime myste- 
ries of faith, which can exist only for faith, and, by beholding 
which with reverence, the understanding is itself to be drawn up 
into that true light which alone can enlighten it, dragged down 
to the profane level of the natural reason, to be snuffled at by 
men, who, because they disown faith as the absolute condition 
of divine knowledge, have neither taste nor organ for the truth. 
Against this formidable spirit of error Mercersburg Theology, 
through its organ, the Review, went out like David against 
Goliah. It said, It is the old enemy which has been defeated 
and wounded across the waters, but is now trying to recover his 
lost fortunes on the soil of the New World! We know his pro- 
tean face. Though he talks piously, pretends even to superior 
spirituality, and tries to say Shibboleth, he really ever says 
Sibboleth, ‘‘for he cannot frame to pronounce it right.” Though 
strongly entrenched, not only in the theological, but also in the 
common religious mind of the land, his host gave signs of panic 
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and alarm before that advancing banner, which at once served 
to reveal his true character, and also to show him humble but 
firm defiance, by its accompanying watchword: ‘‘ Neque enim 
quero intelligere ut credam, sed credo ut intelligam.” 

Standing before this ‘‘lay of the land,” Mercersburg Theol- 
ogy necessarily at first assumed a negating attitude, according 
to the order of its own motto, where the negative is, in order, 
before the positive. It denied that the prevailing rationalism, 
however sugar-coated, was truly Protestant truth, or, in fact, 
truth of any other kind. It showed its inconsistencies, set 
forth its deviations from older and better Protestantism, pointed 
out its necessary downward and destructive tendencies, and 
challenged its friends to maintain it either on theological, his- 
torical or symbolical grounds. The substance of the defence 
from the other side was: ‘You are going to Rome;’’ to which 
‘the reply was ever returned, in substance: “We think not; 
but suppose even we are, how does that prove that you are not 
going into rationalism, disintegration and destruction?” 

Though the first assault was necessarily thus negatively made, 
the controversy was by no means maintained on purely nega- 
tive ground. The other, the positive side of the Anselmic 
motto, was also brought out: I believe that I may know. Be- 
lieve what? Believe in the supernatural facts of redemption. 
Hence, the Review brought forward from time to time the 
Creed with its supernatural facts—the Person of Christ, the 
Incarnation, the objective supernatural character of the Church 
and its sacraments. On this positive ground the Review placed 
itself, and there, as behind impregnable bulwarks which had 
stood through the ages, and against which all manner of here- 
sies had dashed only to be broken, it not only maintained its 
ground, but achieved signal advantages against its enemies. 

Though the stand-point of the Review has thus always 
covered the positive as well as the negative side, as these are 
both included in its motto, yet the great progress which it has 
effected, not only in the bosom of the Reformed Church, but 
also in some directions beyond its bounds, warrants us in now 
formally assuming a new point of observation. By means of a 
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new motto, we propose to shift the stand-point from the partly 
negative, and wholly anthropological old motto, over into the 
positive Christological heart of the grand mystery of redemp- 
tion. As the stand-point which our new motto furnishes lies 
deeper toward the heart of the sublime mystery, so it originates 
farther back in the history of the Church. Possessing our 
faith with the full sense of the grand Anselmic words, we are 
prepared to go farther back to hear still greater words of con- 
fession from the mouth of Irenzeus, involving in them, as they 
do, the centre of all centres, the principle of all principles, the 
mystery of all mysteries, and the faith of all faiths: Unus 
Curistus Jesus DoMINUS NOSTER VENIENS PER UNIVERSAM 


DISPOSITIONEM, ET OMNIA IN SEMET RECAPITULANS. 

As this is with Irenzeus a central idea, so it is a favorite one, 
which he brings up again and again.* It is, in substance, the 
Pauline idea, and based on Eph. i. 10; where we are teld that 
it was ‘“‘the mystery of God’s will,” that Jesus Christ should 


come in due time, that “He might gather together in one 
(dvaxeyada:woacda:—lead all things back to their beginning, 
re-head them in Himself, and so renew and restore them all in 
full union and harmony with Himself and with themselves) all 
things in Christ, both which are in heaven, and which are on 
earth; even in Him.’’ According to this teaching of St. Paul, 
and of our motto from Irenzus, there is only one principle of 
unity for all things—Jesus Christ; in His Incarnation He 
came, not violently and abruptly into the universal order of 
created things, but in harmony with, and according to the ori- 
ginal aptitudes and determinations of all things; and as the 
catastrophe of the Fall had broken all things away from their 
true original head and unity, He gathered back and re-headed 
all things in Himself, that so He might renew, harmonize and 
restore all. With Him, as with St. Paul, the expression ‘‘all 
things’’ is to be taken in its widest sense as comprehending all 
things, ‘both which are in heaven, and which are on earth.” 


*1. See Duncker: Des heiligen Irenwus Christologie, &c., p. 157—262. 
Also, Dorner’s His. of the Development of the Doctrine of the Person of 
Christ. 
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Dr. Schenkel, in his commentary on Ephesians, in 1862, has 
given the sense of this passage, and so of our motto, beautifully 
and truly (Would he stand by it now?): ‘Sin has not merely 
disordered man, but also thrown the world into confusion, and 
especially given over the earth, which was to be cultivated and 
inhabited by man (Gen. ii. 15), to ruin and desolation. Christ, 
on the other hand, has transplanted anew into the world, and 
especially in the earth, the fulness of heavenly powers and 
divine gifts of grace; all that is in the earth is to be evermore 
inwardly permeated by the same; and as He Himself, according 
to the nature-side of His personal life is from the earth, and 
developed Himself in an earthly, natural way, He has just in 
this very way comprehended in His person both the heavenly 
and the earthly element, and this in all their references and re- 
lations, and is thus not only the reconciler of humanity with 
God, but also the mediator of heaven and earth, the restorer of 
that world-harmony which God originally designed should 
exist.’’ With this agree the words of Dr. Harless, which 
Schenkel also quotes: “‘ Herein consists the great significance of 
the atonement, that it is not merely a restoration of life on 
earth, but a bringing back again of the harmony of the 
universe.” 

We are not the less pleased with our motto, when we call to 
mind the fact, that it reflects so beautifully and truly the charac- 
teristic of the life of its author. His name itself speaks of 
peace and conciliation. Besides, belonging by birth to the 
Eastern, and as to the sphere of his greatest labors, to the 
Western Church, and standing alike above the restless freedom 
of the orient and the stiff bondage of the occident, he was ever 
the mediator of its differences. Moved not only by a pene- 
trating mind, but still more by the deepest intuitions of the 
Christian life, he ever seized upon that fundamental principle 
of unity, toward which he made all the different tendencies con- 
verge, bringing them into harmonious reconciliation in central, 
impenal-Christological truth. 

Our Review aims at the same thing. Amid the distractions 
and disintegrating tendencies of the age, it proposes to work 
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for conciliation and unity. Even its polemics mean irenics. 
Though, like our divine Master, it bring a sword, it is a sword 
that shall strike for peace. Its holy ambition is to aim at 
“conquering a peace” by overturning, as far as lies in its power, 
every theological scheme and tradition, which builds on any 
ground short of the one, only, and absolute centre of unity— 
the Christological principle of theology. We have heard 
enough of unity to be comprehended in, and to be secured by, 
iron bands of ecclesiastical polity—unity that is to be the result 
of compression. We have also seen the failure of all vain en- 
deavors to convey and hold the entire life of Christendom in 
one or another anthropological centre. We have seen the dis- 
appointed hopes of those, who have thought that the principle 
of unity inheres in some powerful momentum of what is called 
practical religion. Can we hope to find any better solution in 
the latest endeavors of sympathetic union platform confedera- 
tions? Divided Christendom will own the power of no such 
magnets. We must go back of all this. We are divided, be- 
cause our theologies have lost the one, only central and abso- 
lute principle. Theology got us wrong; theology must get us 
right. Our theologies are wrong, because they do not start in 
the one, only principle. Just as soon as our theologies have 
been re-headed in Christology, will all our ecclesiastical differ- 
ences adjust themselves into unity. The axiom, “things that 
are near the same thing are near each other,” is not truer than 
the fact, that Christendom will be united in proportion as it de- 
rives all its dogmas from the one Incarnate Word, the Word of 
all words, the Dogma of all dogmas. 

When we once show ourselves solemnly in earnest with the 
great central fact announced by St.Paul in the passage re- 
ferred to, as well as elsewhere in his Epistles, and which is so 
comprehensively set forth in our motto, how can we fail to see 
that every part and department of theology must have its or- 
ganic head and principle in the mystery of the God-man. Yea, 
not only theology proper, but literally “all things ’’—all science 
and all history, can have their true character, their true unity, 
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and their true meaning for. us, only as viewed in their relation 
to Him. 

Hence Christological Theology must be historical. It is his- 
torically unfolded, and can only be rightly apprehended in 
connection with that history, which its own principle has created, 
determined, and conditioned. No error can be greater than to 
regard the central mystery of the Incarnation as an abrupt and 
unmediated event—coming down into the world’s history by 
sudden, brilliant crash, as a meteor falls from the sky upon the 
dullearth! Not only were all things originally created in Him, 
by Him, and for Him, but He came in and through the apti- 
tudes and needs of all things for Him. He came, as Irenzeus 
has it, per wniversam dispositionem. The human is essentially 
related to the divine; and hence His actual coming is not 
merely to it, but im it. Hence, He comes not abruptly down 
into the race at Bethlehem, but He comes through the history 
of Judaism. Moreover, very inadeqyate is that view, which re- 
gards His coming through Judaism, as a coming merely through 
promise, law, and prophecy—or, as Dr. Lange says, a “‘coming 
through the Old Testament books.’’ Those Books are them- 
selves books of life, only because there underlies them a life of 
books. In a word, His deepest, truest, and most real coming 
through the Old Testament is a coming in flesh and blood—a 
coming through and in generations—a coming in history; not 
in the events of history merely, but in that human life in which 
lay, and from which operated, the life of history. Yea, more. 
If we acknowledge, as all Christian historians do, that the In- 
carnation is even premediated in heathenism, we are in like 
manner impelled to escape the subtle deception, into which the 
mind so naturally falls, that this same prevening heathen his- 
tory could have such a relation to the Incarnation, if the eter- 
nal Logos had not such aptitude for the human, as that His own 
life should also be in some kind of underlying and underacting 
communion with the life, of whose activities this heathen-pro- 
phetic history is the creation and result. 

If such be the relation of the life of the Logos to human life 
and history previous to His actual Incarnation, how infinitely 
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deeper and more certain must be that relation, after He has ac- 
tually entered the human in a personal way, and so joined His 
own divine-human life with the life and history of the race! 
Let us not deceive our own minds by separating history from 
life. Christian history, the history of Christianity, is the 
coming of Christ; but He does not come in it through creeds, 
books, records, polity, but as life underlying all these. What 
we see in the history of Christianity is not a mere impelling 
and repelling of abstract truth and abstract error; it is not a 
war of mind, carried on by moral and intellectual forces, by 
means of abstract truth. It is all these set in motion by the 
underlying divine-human life. There is, in fact, no abstract 
Christian truth. It is concrete. Jesus Christ is the truth. 
In Him is life; and that life is the light of men. There is no 
other conception of truth in the New Testament. Truth is no 
fancy, no notion, no opinion, no doctrine, but a dogma, an ob- 
jective fact and principle, a life. The ultimate, absolute, one 
primal truth, the dogma of all dogmas, the fact of all facts, the 
truth of all truth, the life of all life, is the God-man. The 
truth, as apprehended and re-presented by the human conscious- 
ness, does indeed enter into history, but this ever only as it is 
the manifestation of individual and general human life; but all 
this is dependent upon that life which proceeds‘from the God- 
man as the individuality of all individualities—the whole of the 
all—the generic and general new life of the redeemed and re- 
newed race. 

Thus, as all dogmas rest in facts, and facts in life, all dogmas 
must be the development and manifestation of life. But life is, 
in its very nature, that which possesses its own future in germ, 
and thus requires for its own manifestation and completion a 
process in time, and is thus essentially historical. Who can 
study the history of Christianity with open eyes, and yet not 
discern that life, dogmas, and history are one thing? Who can 
fail to see that dogmas are the products of life, and that history 
is the product of dogmas? The history of dogmas is the highest 
character of history. It presents those results, toward which all 
the movements in Church History ever tend, and in which all 
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its processes find their completion and their end. Thus Church 
History ends in showing how the dogma was produced, and the 
tracing of the history of dogmas has to do with the ever-successive 
results of history. Then, of course, this same history of dogmas 
must necessarily lie at the very foundation of all right dog- 
matic Theology. He who has not studied the history of dogmas, 
has no more right to be heard in theology, than he who drops 
into a court-house after the history of the case has been brought 
out in the evidence, has a right to sit with the jury as one who 
has a call to give judgment in the decision of the case. It is 
humiliating, that no where but in theology is such presuiption 
and absurdity tolerated with patience. When, we earnestly 
ask, is such vain and wicked pretense to come to an end? 
Christological Theology, as we have now shown, must be his- 
torical; but because it is both these, it must be positive. By 
this we do not mean positive as opposed to negative. This is, 
of course, included in the idea of positive, but it settles no 
principle. He who denies, is as positive as he who affirms; 
they only occupy different stand-points. To assert from one’s 
self is not to be positive, but to place one’s self on something 
(pono, positivus), and in the strength of that position to assert. 
To assert from one’s self may be, and often is, positive impu- 
dence or positive arrogance, but can never be positive theology. 
From what we have said of the weight and force, which must be 
given to the historical, it may easily be seen, that where this is 
ignored all positivism must be just of this evil character. 
Hence, it is generally found, that those who regard themselves 
as the highest authority for the truth of what they teach, and 
care least for placing themselves on any authority beyond them- 
selves, are likely to be most positive in the sense of self-asser- 
tion. A bubble bobs up on the surface of a wide, powerfully- 
flowing stream, imagines itself an eye that can see all things, 
and a dome that is spanning the whole world, and at once un- 
dertakes, not only the guidance of the whole stream which bears 
it, but the protection of the interests of the whole world! 
Foolish bubble. But not more assuming than he, who starts up 
at some point in the mighty onward sweep of. Christian history, 
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and proposes, by a positivism that has its authority in himself, 
to set right, if not even start anew, the history of the world! 
He who would move the world, cannot be thus himself both 
fulcrum and lever. Traditions, which a man thus selfishly spins 
out of himself, are the worst of all traditions. They are short 
and brittle as shoddy-wool, and it will be but a short theological 
campaign that the armor he weaves out of them will endure. 
Not this miserable self-assertion is positive theology. 

Positive theology places itself upon the objective facts and 
truths of the Christian system. It accepts the dogmas which 
historical Christianity brings to it. It first confesses the truth, 
and then illustrates and teaches what it confesses. It holds 
objective, historical truth te be surer than subjective notions 
and opinions. It looks upon the general as the true bosom of 
firmness and rest to the individual. By this self-surrender to 
the objective, general, historical, it does not make itself a ne- 
gation and a nothing; but, on the contrary, it is positive just 
because it has position. It is firm because its faith has ob-- 
jective contents. It is strong because it stands in strength. It 
can grow because it is planted in the soil. 

* Moreover, the truly positive involves the truly practical. 
We know the popular cry, that the objective dogma is not only 
an unnecessary thing in practical Christianity, but that it is 
generally a hinderance to its healthy and vigorous activities, 
and in most of cases proves a trap or a snare. Hence, ac- 
cording to the modern theory, it is held that the highest and 
most successful movements in the direction of practical Chris- 
tianity require, that each denomination of Christians shall ignore 
and forget those very points on which it primarily stands, as a 
denomination, separate from others, before it can take effectual 
part in the true work of practical Christianity. It is said, we 
know, that what is thus required to be ignored, are only non- 
essentials. But what are essentials, if they are not those doc- 
trines, on which they separated and on which they now stand 
apart? But these they are now to ignore! The fact is, what 
they are called upon to forget on these practical platforms, are, 
by their own highest and most solemn testimony, essentials; 
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and what they unite in are non-essentials. And this is a prepa- 
ration for the high and solemn work of practical¢eligion! Can 
an error be more subversive of all true Christian life than 
this? 

The theology which this Review represents has no sympathy 
with such views of practical Christianity. It claims for itself a 
high practical character, because it is ruled throughout by the 
Christological, historical, and positive element. This, as we 
have shown, is the very current in which the Christian life 
flows. The life of Christ, apprehending and impelling our hu- 
man life as by all the force of history, and thus giving us ever 
a firm and sure foundation in the present—this life is’ itself 
practical Christianity of the highest and truest type. We 
claim for this type of theology a deeply solemn and earnest 
practical character; and we promise that our contributors will, 
in due time, make it appear, that this claim is abundantly sus- 
tained, by an exhibition of the practical life, in which it has ac- 
tualized and commended its salutary power in the bosom of the 
Reformed Church in this country. 

HIaving thus plainly and honestly set forth, in a general: 
way, the aims and purposes of this Review, we close this Intro- 
ductory Article by giving a brief recapitulation of the whole in 
the language of our prospectus, which, as it will necessarily fall 
away with the cover, we desire here to preserve. It contains, 
at the same time, points that it is designed to bring out in its 
discussions, which are not specially elaborated in this article. 

The earnest questions which the Mercersburg Review so 
vigorously discussed in former years, are neither fully settled 
nor out of the way, and new allied issues are pressing upon the 
Church from all sides. It is felt, therefore, that its work is not 
yet done; and henec, resuming the old title, it is, at the same 
time, designed that this Review shall be, as far as possible, in 
character, life, and spirit, a continuation of the old Mercers- 
burg Review. 

The design of the Review is the development of Christologi- 
cal, Historical, and Positive Theology; and to labor in the 
sphere of general science and literature only so far as these are 
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necessarily related to, and must be, moulded by the science of 
sciences. Its pattern is the venerable Apostles’ Creed, With 
the Creed the Review regards Jesus Christ as the Central Re- 
vealer of the Mystery of the Holy Trinity; the true and ulti- 
mate principle of all revelation; the new Head and Life of hu- 
manity restored in His Person, and to be glorified in Him by 
the Holy Ghost; the central principle of Christianity, and the 
fundamental basis of the Church, which is His Body. Hence, 
it holds all Theology to be primarily Christological; and, be- 
cause Christological, also Historical ; and, because both these, 
truly Positive. 

On the same ground, and for the same reason, the Review 
will be Catholic, claiming a title to the Theological treasures of 


all, ages. 

The Review appreciates, at the same time, the historical, 
theological, and practical necessity of the Reformation of the 
sixteenth century, and is, therefore, Protestant. It proposes, 


also, to make due account of the revival and advancement of 
theology, during the last quarter of a century, in Protestant 
Germany, the depth and wealth of whick deserve the honor 
and gratitude of entire Christendom, as having effected a de- 
cisive victory over the boldest and profoundest forms of 
unbelief. 

With these more general interests in view, the Review will 
not fail to give due attention to the more special department of 
Reformed Theology, both in its historical aspect, as reaching 
back to the Reformation, and in its present status as being 
still, as all living theology ever must be, in a process of de- 
velopment under the type peculiar, especially to the German 
branch of the Reformed Church of this country. 

The Review will, moreover, steadily hold forth the fact, that 
the Theology- by which the German branch of the Reformed 
Church of America, in its latest tendencies, is apprehended and 
carried forward, is not based on mere abstract speculation, but 
rather on the primal facts and the everlasting verities of Chris- 
tianity; and it will aim at unfolding the deeply solemn charac- 
ter and tendencies of this type of theology. 
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Finally, while this Review proposes to abate nothing of what 
is due to the scientific and classic form properly belonging to a 
Theological Review, it will endeavor, as far as possible, to meet 
and satisfy the needs of an intelligent, earnest, and inquiring 
laity. 


Art. II.—THEOLOGY OF THE NEW LITURGY. 


BY JOHN W. NEVIN, D.D., 
President of Franklin and Marshall, College, Lancaster, Pa. 


The discussion on the Revised Liturgy, at the meeting of the 
late General Synod in Dayton, brought out clearly two things. 
It showed that the liturgical question, as it now has place among 
us in the Reformed Church, is in truth a doctrinal question of 
the deepest significance; and it showed also that as a doctrinal 
question it has to do, not with one or two points of theological 
opinion simply, but with theology in its universal view, 

This accounts for the earnestness with which the Liturgy is 
opposed by those who have set themselves against it. To some 
it has no doubt appeared strange, that the book should have 
become an object of such strong jealousy and dislike. For by 
general confession now, we are a liturgical branch of the 
Church ; we allow the propriety of prescribed forms of worship; 
we hold it part of our Reformed right to use them, or not to 
use them, as to our congregations severally may seem best. 
In conformity with this freedom, we have been willing to let 
liturgies take their course among us heretofore, with little or 
no attempt at anything like ecclesiastical supervision or re. 
straint. Our ministers might use the old Palatinate Liturgy, 
or some irresponsible compilation handed down from the last 
century, or the Mayer Liturgy, or any other Liturgy they 
pleased ; nobody felt called upon to interfere; all were willing 
to let ministers and people judge for themselves what sort of 
service might best answer their wants. But in the case of our 
new Liturgy, all this tolerant indifference has suddenly come 
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to anend. Even in its first imperfect form, as the Provisional 
Liturgy, the broad sanction of the Church, under which it ap- 
peared, was not sufficient to protect it from violent obloquy 
and assault. Pains were taken to create prejudice against it 
on all sides; it could not be introduced, it was said, among 
our people; and yet, strangely enough, its influence was depre- 
cated with ominous apprehension, as likely to work mischief 
far and wide. As the Revised Liturgy, it is now relieved of 
its first defects, and brought into easy working form. But 
this has only drawn upon it more apprehensive jealousy, and 
more active opposition, than what it had to encounter before. 
H[ence the onset made upon it at Dayton. That was the cul- 
mination of a movement, which looked to nothing less than the 
violent suppression of the new Order of Worship before it was 
fairly presented to the churches. The churches, it was still 
said, could never be brought to receive it; but it was held dan- 
gerous, now more than before, to give them the opportunity of 
deciding that point for themselves. Not only must the book 
not be formally allowed; it must be formally condemned and 
prohibited from use. The usual congregational liberty of the 
Reformed Church must here come to an end. For this Liturgy 
there could be no toleration. The opposition to it had grown 
virulent. It amounted to fanatical hatred. 

To some, we say, all this may have seemed strange. But it 
is accounted for by the theological life of the new Order of 
Worship. Had the book been a mere pulpit Liturgy, a collec- 
tion of dry forms for the use of the minister in the usual style 
of such mechanical helps, it would have called forth no such 
virulent opposition. But it was something altogether different 
from that. It carried with it the spirit and power of a true 
altur Liturgy; and in this character it was felt to involve, not 
simply a scheme of religious service, but a schefne also of reli- 
gious thought and belief, materially at variance with precon- 
ceived opinion in certain quarters; the sense of which then 
became instinctively, where such opinion prevailed, a feeling of 
antagonism to the whole work. ‘Thus at our late General 
Synod, the liturgical discussion proved to be, in fact, an earnest 
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theological discussion, the interest of which extended far 
beyond the particular denominational occasion that gave rise 
to it. It was remarkable, indeed, that the opponents of the 
new Liturgy seemed to lay comparatively little stress on the 
mere ritual points, to which at other times they have taken 
exception. The question of responses, for example, hardly 
came into the argument at all. Every other consideration was 
for the time swallowed up by the question of doctrine. And 
here, again, the special was evidently ruled by the general. It 
was not so much dissatisfaction with single doctrinal state- 
ments here and there in the Liturgy, as hostility rather to its 
whole doctrinal basis, that roused and led on the war for its 
destruction. The Liturgy represented one system of religious 
thought; the opposition to it represented another; the two con- 
stitutionally different, and mutually repellent. Hence the con- 
troversy. 

On the floor of the Synod, this controversy was met by the 
friends of the Liturgy with overwhelming success. The 
charges brought against it were shown to be untenable and 
false. Its doctrinal orthodoxy was triumphantly sustained. 
In the nature of the case, at the same time, this defence 
rebounded into the form of an attack upon the orthodoxy of 
the opposite side. It was shown that the offence taken with 
the Liturgy resulted from want of sympathy with the true idea 
of the Gospel, as this is owned and set forth in the forms of 
the Liturgy; and that the party opposing it was itself, there- 
fore, theologically unsound, as standing in the bosom of a sys- 
tem which, as far as it prevails, draws after it the rationalistic 
subversion of the Christian faith altogether. The real charac 
ter of the system in this view, it may be added, cropped out 
actually, from time to time, in the speeches which were made 
from that side of the house; in a way that served, if not actu- 
ally to horrify, at least very seriously to startle, the better 
sensibilities of many, who had been brought up to believe dif- 
ferent things, 

What we propose now, is to bring this momentous issue 
between the Liturgy and its enemies into wider public view. 
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Vast pains have been taken all along to disseminate doubts of 
its orthodoxy, and to create in this way a prejudice against it 
in the mind of the Church. Heretofore the way has not 
been open properly for meeting the loose, and always more or 
less indefinite charge. Now, however, the time seems to have 
come for laying aside all silence and reserve in regard to the 
subject. The theological character of the Liturgy has been 
challenged, in a style which makes it proper and necessary to 
confront the challenge. * Our object in this article is immedi- 
ately and primarily its defence; but all such defence, as we 
have just seen, is necessarily at the same time a polemical 
assault on the system of theological thinking, from which the 
challenge in question proceeds. Such is the nature of the 
issue here joined. If the opponents of the Liturgy are sound 
in their theological premises, the Liturgy of course must be 
considered theologically unsound; but if it should appear, that 
it is the Liturgy in fact which rests in sound premises, then we 
shall know with equal certainty, that the charge of unsoundness 
falls upon the other side. Our vindication in one direction, 
becomes thus, as a matter of course, crimination in another 
direction. We turn upon the theological enemies of the 
Liturgy their own charge. In the prosecution of our argu- 
ment, we shall cause it to appear that they are themselves une- 
vangelical, just where they call in question the evangelical 
character of the Liturgy. We shall be under the painful 
necessity of showing, that by their own concession, or in the 
way of unavoidable inference from their premises, they stand 
committed to views that are heretical in the worst sense of the 
term. 

Let it be understood, however, that this accusation is not 
preferred against the adversaries of the Liturgy indiscrimi- 
nately. We have limited the charge purposely to its theologi- 
cal enemies; that is, to those who, consciously or unconsciously, 
hate and oppose the’ system of theological belief, in whose 
bosom it stands, and from whose inspiration it draws its life 
and power. We would fain hope, that even among these there 
may be some, whose minds are not closed absolutely against 
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the truth, and who need only the help of some candid and dis- 
passionate inquiry to be made sensible of the danger of follow- 
ing blindly the prejudices by which they are now led. Beyond 
the range of all such theological opposition, however, there is 
a large amount of disaffection felt toward the Liturgy at pre- 
sent, which rests upon other grounds altogether. It is the 
result of misrepresentations industriously circulated, of fears 
blindly awakened, of prejudices adroitly played upon by party 
address—all in profound ignorance, for the most part, of what 
the Liturgy actually is, and of what it proposes to do. With 
better information, much of this disaffection may be expected — 
to disappear. The friends of the Liturgy, at all events, are very 
willing to have it put as widely as possible to this test. They 
only ask that it should be allowed to face all such popular pre- 
judice on its own merits. Let the people have an opportunity 
to judge for themselves, whether it be suitable to their wants 
or not. We do not shrink from this tribunal, even in our pre- 
sent theological argument. On the contrary, we appeal to it 
without fear. It was said on the floor of Synod, indeed, by 
one who opposed the Liturgy, that its theology was of too deep 
a character to be intelligible to the people. As if the people, 
forsooth, could not find themselves properly in the Creed, the 
Te Deum, the Lord’s Prayer, the Litany, the Ten Command- 
ments, the Church Lessons and Collects, but only in the crea- 
tions, éxtemporaneous or otherwise, let down upon them in the 
usual style from the modern pulpit. We have no such low 
opinion of the capacity of our laity. In the case before us, 
many of them at least have theological instincts, which are 
better and safer than all scholastic speculations; to say nothing 
of traditional beliefs, which no logic can set aside. To these 
instincts and beliefs we now make our confident appeal. 

As already said, the doctrinal objections made to the Liturgy 
at particular points, refer themselves throughout to its general 
theology, the scheme or theory of Christianity, taken as a 
whole, in which its different parts are comprehended. A proper 
regard to order requires then, that we should direct our atten- 
tion first to this general scheme. Only after the theology of 
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the Liturgy in such broad view has been vindicated, will the 
way be open for considering briefly the errors charged upon it 
in special instances. 

What, now, is the reigning theology of the Liturgy? It is 
sometimes spoken of in this country as the Mercersburg The- 
ology. But the system is far wider in fact than any such name ; 
and no name of this sort besides can give us any true insight into 
its interior character and constitution. What we need here, is not 
a distinctive title for the theology in question, but a distinguish- 
ing apprehension of its nature. For our present purpose it may 
answer to characterize it descriptively, (without pretending to 
exhaust the subject), under a threefold view. In the first 
place, it is Christological, or more properly perhaps Christo- 
centric; in the second place, it moves in the bosom of the 
Apostles’ Creed; in the third place, it is Objective and Histori- 
cal, involving thus the idea of the Church as a perennial article 
of faith. These three conceptions are closely intertwined; but 
they admit and deserve separate consideration. 


CHRISTOCENTRIC THEOLOGY. 


The term is sufficiently clear. It explains itself. We mean 
hy it, of course, that the theology before us centres in Cltrist. 
Ile is not simply the author of its contents: these contents 
gather themselves up into Him ultimately as their root. As 
an object of faith and knowledge, and in the only hon in 
which it can be regarded as having reality in the world, Chris- 
tianity has been brought to pass through the mystery of the 
Incarnation, and stands perpetually in the presence and power 
of that fact. All its verities, all its doctries, all its promises, all 
its life-giving forces, root themselves continually in the undy- 
ing life of Him, who thus became man for us men and for our 
salvation. And such being the actual objective constitution of 
Christianity, it would seem to be at once plain that our appre- 
hension of it, to be either right or safe, must move in the same 
order. It must plant itself boldly and broadly on the propo- 
sition, that Jesus Christ is the principle of Christianity, and 
that the full sense of the Gospel is to be reached only in and 
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through the revelation which is comprehended in His glorious 
Person. In doing this it will become necessarily such a 
theology, such a way of looking at the Christian salvation, as 
we are now trying to describe. Learned or unlearned, it will 
be a theology that revolves around Christ as a centre, and is 
irradiated at all points by the light that flows upon it from his 
presence. 

For the right knowledge of things everywhere, all depends 
on their being surveyed from the right point of view. Facts 
and forms are not enough; they must be apprehended in their 
true relations; and this requires that the beholder should 
occupy, in regard to them, such a centre of observation as may 
enable him to see them in this way. Even an outward land- 
scape, to be seen to advantage, must be seen from the proper 
position. So as regards any field or range of science. The 
astronomy of the old world, for example, abounded in obser- 
vation and study; was furnished with vast material of phe- 
nomena and facts; accomplished much in the way of scientific 
comparison, induction, and generalization. But it labored 
throughout with embarrassment and confusion, because its 
scheme of the heavens was projected from a wrong standpoint. 
It made the earth to be the centre of the system to which it 
belongs, and studied the motions of the heavenly bodies exclu- 
sively from this false assumption. It was geocentric, as we 
say, in its contemplations, and therefore every where at fault. 
The Copernican system, in the fulness of time, redeemed the 
science, and made room for its modern triumphs; not primarily 
by the revelation of new facts, but by finding the true centre 
of observation for the apprehension of old facts. It planted 
its scientific lever in the sun, instead of the earth, bringing its 
studies thus into harmony with the objective order of the world it 
sought to understand and expound. Astronomy, in other 
words, ceased to be geocentric, and became heliocentric. Hence 
all its later enlargement and success. 

Now what this heliocentric (sun-centre) standpoint is for the 
right study of the heavens in the science of astronomy, we 
affirm the Christocentric (Christ-centre) standpoint to be, for 
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the right study of heavenly and eternal things in the science 
of theology. No other standpoint can be substituted for it 
without boundless error and confusion. It is possible to bring 
in here a different centre of observation; nay, it is the natural 
vice of our fallen reason, that it tends continually to throw 
itself upon a different centre; for the full practical sense of 
what Christ is in this respect, belongs only to the world of 
faith, which as such is at the same time the world of what 
transcends all natural reason. We may have a simply anthro- 
pological divinity—a mere humanitarian theology; all centering 
in the idea of man (anthropocentric); the earth again ruling 
the heavens, and the merely moral or ethical, at best, playing 
itself off as the divine. Or we may have, on the other hand, 
asimply theological divinity—a construction of theology start- 
ing from the idea of God, considered absolutely and outside of 
Christ (theocentric); in which the relations of God to the 
world, then, will become pantheistic, fantastic, visionary, and 
unreal; and all religion will be made to resolve itself at last 
into metaphysical speculations or theosophic dreams. How far 
these false projections of Christian doctrine, in one view antago- 
nistic, and yet in another everlastingly intermarried, have made 
themselves mischievously felt in the Christian world, through all 
Protean forms and shapes, from their first bad birth as Ebion- 
ism and Gnosticism, down to the Socinianism, Anabaptism, 
and metaphysical Calvinism of the sixteenth century, and 
down still farther to corresponding forms of religious thought 
in our. own time—this is not the proper place to inquire. Our 
object is simply to fix attention on the possibility of such 
wrong constructions of Christianity, for the purpose of insist- 
ing with more effect on the necessity of a construction that 
shall start from the right point of observation; and to make 
fully apparent, moreover, how much is comprehended in what 
we say, when we affirm that this right point of observation is 
the Person of our Lord Jesus Christ, and that no theology, 
therefore, can be either safe or sound, or truly Christian, which 
does not show itself to be in this view a truly Christocentric 
theology. 
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The proposition needs no proof. It is a first principle, a 
self-evident axiom, in Christianity. To doubt it, is to call 
Christ Himself into donbt. Has He not said: “I am the Light 
of the world’? Is it not His own voice that still rings through 
the ages from the isle of Patmos: “I am alpha and omega, the 
first and the last’? The natural world begins and ends in 
Him; for “all things were made by Him, and without Him 
was not anything made that was made” (John i. 3); and again 
we are told, “by Him were all things created that are in 
heaven, and that are in earth, visible and invisible, whether 
they be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or powers; all 
things were created by Him, and for Him; and He is before 
all things, and by Him all things consist” (Col. i. 16, 17). The 
ethical world, the movement of humanity, the world of history 
as it may be cailed, begins and ends in Him; it is not chaotic, 
the sport of blind chance or iron fate; Christ is in it, causing 
all its powers and forces to converge throughout to what shall 
be found to be at last the world’s last sense in the finished 
work of redemption. Finally, the world of revelation begins 
and ends in Him; it is not a number of independent utter- 
ances, properly speaking, given forth from God, but a single 
economy or system, through which God has made Himself 
known among men, with progressive manifgstation, in the way, 
not of doctrine primarily and immediately, but of act and 
deed; the entire movement having its principle or root in 
Christ from the first, centering at last in the historical fact of 
the Incarnation, and running its course thence onward to the 
hour of His second appearing, when He shall come to be glo- 
rified in His saints, and admired in all them that believe. 
Jesus Christ is the alpha and omega of all these worlds 
(nature, history and grave), and as such the principle, centre 
and end, therefore, in which they all meet, and gather them- 
selves together finally, as one (Eph. i. 10). This being so, 
where shall we find the key to a correct knowledge of the 
world, or of man, or of God, if not in that which is set before 
us as the first object of the Christian faith, the mysterious con- 
stitution of His blessed Person? Above all, what can we ex- 
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pect to know rightly in the sphere of revelation (among the 
facts of the Bible, and amid the “powers of the world to 
come’”’ that are lodged in the Church), without the help of this 
key? The Old Testament throughout has no sure sense or 
force, except in the Christological view of its being a subordinate, 
relatively imperfect discipline or pedagogy, whereby the way 
was prepav 1 for the coming of Christ in the flesh. It has no 
power to explain or interpret Christ, save only so far as it is 
itself made intelligible first in and through Christ. Then, as 
regards Christianity itself, strictly taken, what is it, we may 
well ask, in difference from all else pretending to call itdelf 
religion, if it be not the product and outgrowth of the new 
order of life, which first became actual in the world by the 
assumption of our human nature into union with the Divine 
Word (John i. 14, 17), having in this view its beginning, mid- 
dle, and end in Christ, and in Christ only? 

And how then, having such objective constitution, and standing 
thus actually and entirely in the historical being of Christ, beyond 
which it must necessarily resolve itself into nothing, as having no 
basis of faith whereon to rest; being in such sort bound to Christ, 
we repeat, as the alpha and omega, sum and substance of its whole 
existence, how possibly shall Christianity be ‘studied and under- 
stood aright, eithes practically or dottrinally, either as a sys- 
tem of life, or as a system of theology, if it be not in the 
Christocentric way of which we are now speaking? To com- 
prehend the “world which grace has made,”’ we must take our 
position by faith in the great primordial centre, from which all 
has been evolved, and there fixing our spiritual telescope, 
endeavor, as best we may, to scan the wonders thus offered to 
our contemplation; being well assured that from any other 
centre, they will either not be seen at all, or else will be seen 
only under more or less distorted forms, and in more or less 
false relations and proportions. This centrality of Christ, in 
the Christian system, reaches forth to all parts of the system. 
Practically, all righteousness, all morality, all virtue, in the 
Christian sense, grow forth from the “law of the spirit of life 
in Christ Jesus.” All sound Christian feeling and experience, 


‘ 
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flow from the sense of Christ formed in us as the hope of 
glory. And so intellectually also, Christ is our wisdom, the 
‘principle of all true Christian illumination and knowledge. 
Through Him only we are made to know man, his original 
destination, and the full extent of his fall. Through Him only, 
we come to have an insight into the true nature of sin, the 
power of the devil, the meaning of death, the idea of redemp- 
tion, and the progress of the Christian salvation out to the 
resurrection of the last day. Through Him only, do we ever 
come to the true understanding of God, “in the knowledge of 
whom standeth our eternal life.” 

The theology now under consideration is decidedly of this 
character. It revolves around Christ. It has been strangely 
enough charged at times with subordinating the idea of Christ 
‘to the idea of the Church. But this is a gross mistake, if not 
a perverse slander. The theology in question does, indeed, lay 
stress on the doctrine of the Church, as stress is laid on it also 
in the Apostles’ Creed; but only as the Church is held to be 
the necessary consequence of Christ (following the Creed in 
this also), and never as putting the Church in Christ’s place. 
No theology in the country certainly has made more of Christ 
as the centre of its thinking and teaching. No theology has 
insisted more earnestly on the great cardinal truths of the | 
Trinity, the Eternal Generation, the Divinity of the Son, the 
Incarnation, the Mediatorial Work and Reign'of Christ; and 
no theology, it may be safely asserted, has done more, within 
the same time, to awaken and enforce attentiun to the practical 
significance of these truths in the American religious world. 

This brings us to the consideration of what we have already 
named as its second distinguishing characteristic, namely; the 
fact, that it moves throughout in the bosom of the old Creeds, 
the original regula fidet of the Christian world. 


RULED BY THE APOSTLES’ CREED. 


" It is not necessary to waste time here on the half-learned 
criticisms, we hear made continually, in certain quarters, on the 
title and origin of this symbol. We know that it was not com- 
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posed strictly by the Apostles; that it took form gradually; 
that there were different Creeds in the first centuries; and that 
among these, the formula used at Rome finally gained general 
credit in the fifth and sixth centuries, so as to become, for sub- 
sequent times, what is now denominated the Apostles’ Creed. 
All this we know; but we know also, at the same time, that 
. this final settlement upon the Roman form, involved no giving 
up or changing any where of a single point of faith; that the 
different Creeds previously, were only variations of one and the 
same confessional theme; that what was added to its utterance 
in any case, came in only as the explicit enunciation of what 
was included in it implicitly before; and that all in this way 
resolved itself into a common rule of faith, or canon of truth, 
which the universal Church held from the beginning as of 
Apostolic origin and Apostolic authority. In this character, 
the symbol has been received through all ages, by all branches 
of the Church, both Oriental and Occidental, as the primary 
and most fundamental expression of the Christian, faith. Pro- 
testantism has claimed, from the beginning, to stand here on 
the same ground with Roman Catholicism. The Reformed 
Church, no less than the Lutheran, starts confessionally with 
the Apostles’ Creed. Our own admirable Heidelberg Catechism, 
in particular,’makes it, in form, the ground and rule of all it 
professes to teach in the way of faith. 

The Apostles’ Creed thus is the deepest, and for that reason most 
comprehensive of all Christian symbols. It lies at the founda- 
tion of all evangelical unity; it is the last basis and bond of 
comprehension in the conception of the Church. No sect 
refusing to stand on this basis, can have any right to claim 
footing in the Gospel, or fellowship with the Apostles. 

All right theological thinking then, as well as all true evan- 
gelical believing, must start where this fundamental form of 
faith starts, and keep step with it at every point as far as it 
goes. The reason of this is plain. It lies in the constitution 
of the Creed; which is no summary of Christian doctrine pri- 
marily for the understanding, but the necessary form of the 
Gospel, as this is first apprehended by faith; a direct transcript, 
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we may say, of what the Gospel is to the contemplation of 
the believer, turned wholly upon the Person of Christ. Such 
faith is necessarily ruled by its object; the Creed, in other 
words, must be Christological, must unfold itself, first of all, 
in the order of what are to be regarded as the fundamental 
facts of Christianity, growing forth from the mystery of the 
Incarnation. In such view, there is no room to speak of two 
or more different methods of faith for taking in the seuse of 
the Gospel. As there is but one method of the objective move- 
ment of the Gospel in Christ Himself, so can there be only one 
method for the apprehension of it on the part of believers. 
That method we have in the Apostles’ Creed; and any attempt 
to set this aside, to substitute for it some different construction 
of first principles, or to subordinate its proper normative 
authority and signification to any later type of belief, must be 
looked upon at once as a serious falling away from the Gospel, 
and may be expected to result at last in the confusion and 
eclipse of faith altogether. 

All this the theology before us owns and holds steadily in 
view. Starting in Christ, it follows the order in which the 
facts of religion unfold themselves with necessary connection 
from His Person. This order is for it not optional simply, but 
is felt to be inwardly bound to its own principle. It is the im- 
manent logic of faith, determined by Him who is the central 
object of faith. It makes all the difference in the world in 
this view, whether a system of theological thought be cast in 
the type of doctrine that is set forth in the Creed, or con- 
structed in some other way. To some it may seem compara- 
tively indifferent, how the topics of religion are put together, if 
only the same topics nominally are made use of in the work ; 
the form is of no account, they fancy; all depends upon the 
matter. But this imagination itself shows at once the wrong 
position of those who hold it, and is really nothing less than 
a vast theological blunder. The form here is in fact every- 
thing; the matter nothing, we may say, except as embraced in 
this form. It is a vain pretence, therefore, to say, that the 


authority of the Creed is sufficiently acknowledged, by allowing 
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it to be in substance a true, though defective, representation 
of the Gospel, and then going on to work up the material 
of it into some supposed better scheme of doctrine, project- 
ed from another standpoint altogether, and moving through- 
out in a totally different line of thought. No confession, no 
catechism, no preaching, no worship, no system of divinity, 
carried forward in this way, can ever breathe the spirit of the 
Creed, or have in it the true life of the Creed; however much 
it may try to make the world believe that it is at the bottom 
in harmony with the “undoubted articles of our Christian 
faith,”’ as we have them set forth in this radical symbol. 

Hence it is, that where such pretended reconstructions of the 
material of faith prevail, the honor shown to the Creed is in 
fact nominal only, and theoretic at best, and never practically 
real. We all know how completely the symbol has fallen out 
of use, in all those portions of the Church, in which such 
reconstructed divinity has come to have the upper hand. Eyvi- 
dence enough, what a difference it makes, whether our religion 
grow forth, or not, from this “form of sound words,” delivered 
unto us from the Apostles. The difference reaches into all 
spheres of practical Christianity; into family religious train-— 
ing; into the Sunday-school; into the work of catechetical 
instruction; into the character of preaching; into all sanctua- 
ry services; into all devotional offices. In the same way it 
reaches to every point of doctrinal Christianity. There is not 
a Christian dogma, that is not affected by it in the most serious 
manner. 

The theology of the Creed does not stop short, of course, 
with the few, primordial articles of that first, immediate pa- 
noramic vision of fajth. Within the range of this regulative 
scheme, it finds room for any amount of scientific study and 
enlargement, through the use of what matter is offered to it for 
this end in God’s Revelation, and in the exercise of a reason 
that is now purified for its office by the inspiration of God's 
Holy Spirit; the very element, as it were, of the world of faith 
in which the Gospel is here felt to move. But through all such 
enlargement, the organization of doctrine remains rooted and 
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grounded in the objective mystery of the new creation in Christ 
Jesus, as this has been first apprehended in the form of the 
Creed; and every doctrine is an outgrowth from this, having 
thus its position, complexion and quality in the system, both 
for faith and for knowledge, as it could not possibly have them 
in any other way. [Every doctrine, in this way, becomes 
Christological, and serves to express a truth which is true onlv 
within the orbit of the Creed, and not at all on the outside of it. 

It would be interesting to verify this in particular cases, by 
showing how the doctrine of the atonement, for example, the 
article of justification by faith, the idea of regeneration, the 
conception of sacramental grace, are found to be always some- 
thing materially different in the theology of the Creed from 
what they are made to be in any other theology; but it would 
carry us too far for our present purpose, to pursue the subject 
in this way. We have said enough to show of what immense 
account the characteristic is, by which the theological system 
we are now defending is distinguished as being the theology of 
the Creed; and what a gulph of separation this necessarily 
involves, between it and. all antagonistic theologies; whieh, 
however loud mouthed they may be in the use of cant evangeli- 
cal shibboleths, stand convicted, nevertheless, of being pro- 
foundly unevangelical, just because they show themselves want- 
ing in every sort of genuine sympathy and loyalty for the 
Apostles’ Creed, through which the original voice of the Gospel 
has come sounding down upon us from the earliest times. 

The theology we are defending may be said to be specially 
identified with the honor of the Apostles’ Creed, in the religious 
history of this country. In our Reformed Zion, twenty-five 
years ago, the Creed had become almost a dead letter. It still 
kept its place in the Heidelberg Catechism ; but that itself was 
in a fair way to have its life smothered out of it, by the incubus 
which had come to settle upon it in the form of Methodistic 
Puritanism; and for the fundamental significance of the gem it 
here held enshrined in its bosom, there appeared to be but small 
sense anywhere. The Creed was not heard commonly in our 
geet fas had fallen into neglect largely in our families. 
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Now, however, all is changed. The voice of the old symbol is 
once more restored. Our children are familiar with it. Along 
with the Lord’s Prayer, it has forced itself into general liturgi- 
cal use among us, even where the new Liturgy is still feared 
for the theological spirit that has wrought such auspicious 
change. 

For can there be any doubt of the source from which this 
great change has sprung? Do we not owe it entirely to the 
Christological tendency, that has been at work among us for 
the last twenty years; which was so much assisted in its own 
development by the study of the Creed; and which at the same 
time wrought effectually to restore this to popular confidence and 
use ? 

And no one, who has observed attentively the course of things, 
can doubt, but that the power of this testimony has been felt, 
also, far beyond the narrow limits of our Reformed Church. 
There is a deplorable want of real sympathy still with this 
archetypal form of sound words, on all sides; but, a reactionary 
feeling has- begun to set in evidently in its favor. It would 
be hard probably to find now, even in Puritan New England 
itself, any respectable so called Orthodox voice, prepared to 
say, as the pious “ Puritan Recorder”’ could venture to do in 1849 , 
that the Apostles’ Creed has become, for the orthodoxy of New 
England, a “fossil relic of by gone ages”—a dead formulary, 
which ‘teaches in several respects anti-scriptural doctrines,” so 
that it must be pitiful, therefore, to think of “infusing life into 
it, and setting it up again as a living ruler in the Church.” A 
change, we say, has begun to come over the spirit of that 
dream; and our theology unquestionably has had something at 
least to do with bringing it about. No other theology in the 
country, certainly, has labored more to re-animate the symbol 
with its pristine life. No other has so borne it on high as the 
chosen banner of its faith. And we will add also in good trust, 
of no other is there more room to say, Jn hoe signo vinces. 
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OBJECTIVE AND HISTORICAL. 


Starting in the great fact of the Incarnation, and following ) 
its movement, our theology has finally the third general charac- 
ter of being Objective and Historical. In other words, it is not | 
a system simply of subjective notions, a metaphysical theory of a 
God and religion born only of the human mind, a supposed ap- : 
prehension of supernatural verities brought into the mind in re | 
the way of abstract thought; but it is the apprehension of the 
supernatural by faith under the form of an actual Divine mani- 
festation in and through Christ, which, as such, rules and 
governs the power that perceives it, while it is felt also to be 
joined in its own order to the natural history of the world on- 
ward through all time. So much lies at ence in the Apostles’ 
Creed. 

All revelation is primarily something that God does—an ob- 
jective, supernatural manifestation, which causes His presence 
to be felt in the world. The right apprehension of what is thus 
exhibited, which can be only through the inspiration of His 
Spirit, becomes then the power of His word in the souls of } 
those to whom it is addressed. Universally, it would seem, the “4 
inward illumination is bound to the outward manifestation in : 
this way. God does not speak to the souls of men immediately ‘ik 
and abruptly, as enthusiasts and fanatics fondly dream; that " 
would be magic, and gives us the Pagan idea of religion, not i 
the Christian. The order of all true supernatural teaching is, | H 
the objective first, and the subjective or experimental after- a 
wards, as something brought to pass only by its means. Most 
of all, we may say, is this true of Christianity, the absolute 
end of all God’s acts of revelation. Its whole significance is 


comprehended, first of all, in the Divine deed, whereby God 4 
manifested Himself in the flesh, through the mystery of the In- hs 
carnation. This objective act is itself the Gospel, in the pro- ra 
foundest sense of the term. In the very nature of the case, it \} 
must underlie and condition all that the Gospel can ever be- fi 
come for men, in the way of inward experience. True, it can- . ‘i 
not save men without their being brought to experience its i 


power; on which account it is, that we need to be placed in 
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communication with it through faith; but the power that saves 
is not, for this reason, in our experience or faith; it is wholly 
in the object with which our faith is concerned. The subjec- 
tive here, sundered from the objective, can give us at best only 
a spurious evangelicalism, which will always be found, in the 
end, to be more nearly allied to the flesh than to God’s Spirit. 
Apprehended under such objective yiew, the revelation which 
God has been pleased to make of Himself through Jesus Christ 
(not in the way of oracle but of act), becomes necessarily, for our 
faith, at the same time historical. Only so can it be felt to be 
real, and not simply notional and visionary. Its objectivity it- 
self implies, that it has entered permanently into the stream of 
the world’s life, not just as the memory of a past wonder, but 
as the continued working of the power it carried with it in the 
beginning. The Gospel is supernatural; but it is the super- 
natural joined in a new order of existence to the natural; and 
this, it can be only in the form of history. In any other form, it 
becomes shadowy and unreal. Sense for the objective in Chris- 
tianity, leads thus universally to sense for the historical; while 
those who make all of subjectivity are sure to be unhistorical. 
The historical character of the Gospel, objectively considered, 
meets us, first of all, in the Person and Work of Christ Him- 
self, as they are exhibited to us in the Creed. Its articles are 
not so many theological propositions loosely thrown together, 
but phases that mark the progress of what may be considered 
the dramatic development of His Mediatorial Life, out to its, 
last consequence in the full salvation of His people. This, of 
itself, however, involves then, in the next place, as we may at 
once see, the historical character of Christianity also, regarded 
as the carrying out of this mystery of godliness among men to 
the end of time. Not only the subjective religious experiences 
and opinions of men here are to be regarded as entering into 
the general flow of history, like their political or scientific 
judgments, but the objective reality, from which Christianity 
springs, the new order of existence which was constituted for 
the world by the great fact of the Incarnation, must be allowed 
also to be historical. Only in such view can we possibly retain 
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our hold on the objectively supernatural, as it entered into the 
original constitution of the Gospel. It is not enough for this 
purpose, to have memories only of what was once such a real 
presence in the world. It lies in the very conception of the 
Gospel, in this objective view, that its supernatural economy 
should be of perennial force, that its resources and powers of 
salvation should be “once for all;’’ not in the sense of some- 
thing concluded and left behind, as many seem to imagine, but 
in the sense of what, having once entered into the life of the 
world, has become so incorporated with it as to be part of its 
historical being to the end of time. 

But this conception of a supernatural economy having place 
among men under an objective, historical form, an order of 
grace flowing from Christ, and altogether different from the 
order of nature, is nothing more nor less than the idea of the 
Holy Catholic Church as we have it in the Creed. We can see 
thus how it is, that this article holds the place assigned to it in 
that symbol. It is not there by accident or caprice. It is 
there as part of the faith, which is required to take in the ob- 
jective, historical movement of the grace that is conrprehended 
in our Lord Jesus Christ; and it meets us exactly at the right 
point, as setting forth the form and manner in which Christ, by 
the Holy Ghost, carries forward His work of salvation in the 
world. If we are to hold fast the objective, historical character 
of what this work was first, and still continues to be, in His 
own Person, it cannot be allowed to lose itself in the agency of 
the Spirit under a general view; it must, necessarily, involve 
for us the conception of a special sphere; this likewise objective 
and historical; within which only (and not in the world at 
large), the Holy Ghost of the Gospel is to be regarded as work- 
ing. This is the Church. It comes in just here as a necessary 
postulate of the Christian faith. Standing in the bosom of the 
Creed, we cannot get round it. It is a mystery, like all the 
other articles of the symbol, which we are required to believe, 
because it flows with necessary derivation from the coming of 
Christ in the flesh. Our belief in it is not founded in our em- 
pirical knowledge of it, our having come to be sure of its ex- 
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istence and attributes in some other way. In that case it would 
not be faith at all in the sense of the Creed. What faith has to 
do with properly, here as elsewhere, is the supernatural belonging 
to its object; and that comes to us, not in the way of natural 
experience and observation, but only in the way of a priori 
challenge and demand addressed to us directly from its own 
sphere. We do not believe, as the old adage has it, because 
we understand, but we believe in order that we may understand. 
Where there is no faith of this sort in the Church, going before 
all inquiries in regard to what it is and where it is for outward 
view, it is not to be expected that these inquiries can be carried 
forward with much earnestness or effect. We may not be able 
to explain fully the meaning of our Saviour’s descent to hades, 
or the time and manner of His second advent; but that is no 
reason why these articles should not be firm objects of our 
faith; we believe them, because they are felt to be involved in 
the objective movement of the Gospel itself in Christ’s Person. 
And just so we believe the Church. We cannot get along 
without it, in our conception of the real, objective, historical 
working of Christ’s Mediatorial Life in the world. This must, 
to be real at all, have a sphere of its own; which, as such, be- 
comes, then, an order or constitution of grace, in distinction 
from the world in its simply natural constitution; exactly what 
we mean by the Church as an article of faith, back of all ques- 
tions in regard to its outward organization and form. We 
cannot get along without it, we say, in the objective movement 
of the Creed. Do away with it, as modern spiritualists require, 
and this movement is, for our faith, brought suddenly to an 
end. It is either sublimated into magic, or precipitated at 
once into the order of mere nature. 

The theology we are speaking of, then, is churchly. It be- 
lieves in the Church, as we have the article in the Apostles’ 
Creed; believes in it as a mystery, which comes in necessarily 
just where it stands in the Creed, as part of the ongoing move- 
ment of the general mystery of salvation, that starts in the In- 
carnation. It believes in an economy of grace, a sphere of su- 
pernatural powers and forces flowing from the historical fact of 
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Christ’s birth, death, and glorification, which are themselves 
present in the world historically (not magically), in broad dis- 
tinction from the economy of nature; and in the bosom of 
which only, not on the outside of it, the Gospel can be expected 
to work as the wisdom of God and the power of God unto sal- 
vation. So far as this goes, of course, it owns and confesses 
that the Church is a medium of communication between Christ 
and His people. They must be in the order of His grace, in 
the sphere where this objective working of His grace is actually 
going forward, and not in the order of nature, where it is not 
going forward at all (but where Satan reigns and has his own 
way); if the work of redemption and sanctification is to be car- 
ried forward in them with full effect. In this sense, most as- 
suredly, salvation is of the Church, and not of the world; and 
to look for it in the world, by private spiritualistic negotiations 
with God, professedly and purposely pouring contempt on the idea 
of all church intervention, is to look for it where it is not to be 
found. 

This, of course, means a great deal; and draws after it, in 
the way of necessary consequence, much that we cannot now 
_ think of noticing in detail. A churchly theology can never 

run in the same direction with a theology that is unchurchly; 
and can never breathe the same spirit. Not because it makes 
less of Christ, as this last is ever ready to charge; but because 
it makes more of Christ, and cannot consent to have Him turned 
into a Gnostic phantom. Not because it is less evangelical, as the 
unchurchly spirit, with great self-complacency, is forever prompt 
to assume ; but because it rests in a more profound and com- 
prehensive apprehension of the Gospel. 

Such a churchly theology, we feel at once, can never be 
otherwise than sacramental. Where the idea of the Church 
has come to make itself felt in the way now described, as ia- 
volving the conjunction of the supernatural and the natural 
continuously in one and the same abiding economy of grace, 
its sacraments cannot possibly be regarded as outward signs 
only of what they represent. They become, for faith, seals 
also of the actual realities themselves, which they exhibit; mys- 
teries, in which the visible and the invisible are bound together 
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by the power of the Holy Ghost (not physically or locally, as 
vain talkers will forever have it), in such sort, that the presence 
of the one is, in truth, the presence of the other. 

In the end, also, unquestionably, the sacramental feeling 
here cannot fail to show itself a liturgical feeling. There is an 
inward connection between all the forms of religious thinking 
we have had thus far under consideration. They run into one 
another, and require one another to be in any sense, complete. 
A theology which is truly Christocentric, must follow the 
Creed, must be objective, must be historical; with this, must 
be churchly; and with this again, must be sacramental and 
liturgical. It must be liturgical, moreover, in a sense agreeing 
with these affinities throughout—the only sense, in fact, in 
which it is not absurd to talk of worship in this form. It can 
never be satisfied with anything less than an altar liturgy. A 
mere pulpit liturgy, a hand-book of forms for the exclusive use 
of the minister, must ever seem to it, in comparison, something 
very unrefreshing, not to say miserably cold and dry. 

The enemies of the new Liturgy are right, then, in saying, 
that it is the product of the general scheme of theology we have 
now tried to characterize and describe, and that the spirit of . 
this theology pervades, more or less, all its offices and forms. 
For this reason it is, in truth, that they dislike it, and would 
be glad to get it out of the way. Standing, as they do, in 
another order of religious thought altogether, they feel that the 
Liturgy is against them, and their instinct of self-preservation, 
as it were, impels them to seek its destruction. In this way, 
our liturgical controversy is, in reality, a great theological con- 
troversy; one that should be of interest to other Protestant 
Churches, no less than to our own. We see in it two general 
schemes of theology; two different versions, we may say, of the 
meaning of Christianity; two Gospels, in fact, arrayed against 
one another, with the feeling on both sides, that if one be true 
the other must necessarily be wrong and false. One of these 
schemes is the theology we have been thus far trying to de- 
scribe; the other is the opposite of this, the Puritanic un- 
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churchly scheme, we may call it, in which the enemies of the 
Liturgy now openly stand. 


ANTI-LITURGICAL THEOLOGY. 


And what, now, is this Puritanic scheme? It admits within 
it different constructions, Calvinistic, Arminian, Methodist, 
Baptistic, and so on in all manner of sect forms; but what we 
are concerned with here is only its general character, the under- 
lying common basis of these distinctions, as this presents itself 
to our view in broad contrast with the general character of the 
scheme we have just been considering. And even this general 
view must be taken at present in a very cursory, wholesale way. 
It will be sufficient, however, we trust, to show all unprejudiced 
persons, whose image and superscription the system in question 
bears, and in the service of what cause it works. 

What, we ask again, is this Puritanic scheme, which finds a 
“serpent” in the new Liturgy, and sees in it only a poisoned 
chalice offered to the lips of the people? We will now answer. 

It is a scheme, which betrays itself at once by its apostacy 
from the primitive regula fidei of the Christian Church, the 
Apostles’ Creed. We know how it is ready at times, especially 
in our German Churches, to squirm under this charge, and how, 
like some slimy eel, it tries to slip from beneath it with every 
sort of disingenuous evasion. But we mean now to hold it 
tightly to the accusation; and to do this before the people (the 
elders especially and laity in general of the Reformed Church), 
so that all may be able to see and know just what this false 
popular evangelicalism means, and in what direction it leads. 
It is constitutionally and inwardly at war with the Creed. It 
cannot frame its mouth to pronounce the symbol in its true 
original sense; but claims the right of putting into its articles, 
where it may please, a better modern sense of its own. 

Hear, on this point, the “Puritan Recorder,” in 1849. The 
Puritans, it says, receive the Creed “in a sense consonant with 
their theology,” either leaving out altogether, for example, the 
article of the descent to hades, or putting upon it a constrained 
meaning to suit themselves. ‘‘But it is neither safe nor expe- 
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dient,” the Recorder honestly adds, “to receive such a docu- 
ment in such a perverted sense; for the document once being 
admitted, and its authority being made to bind the conscience, 
then the way is open for those who hold the errors held by its 
authors, to plead that we are bound to receive it in the sense 
which its authors gave to it, and this makes it an instrument of 
corrupting the faith of the Gospel:’’ Honest confession! -True 
divination! The voice of the Creed allowed to proclaim itself 
from week to week, without note or comment, in the churches 
of New England, would, in the course of a few years, we verily 
believe, sap the foundations of their existing orthodoxy, and 
turn the stream of their church life into a wholly new channel. 
But any such use of the Creed among them now would be cried 
down as a Romanizing tendency or a hankering after ritualism; 
as it would be also still, in spite of the little reactionary move- 
ment we see working here and there the other way, in all 
branches of American Presbyterianism. In these ecclesiastical 
regions, Puritanism has killed the Apostles’ Creed out of all 
practical and theological use. It has become for them a dead 
letter, in family and school, in the pulpit and in the divinity 
hall. Let the thoughtful, everywhere, consider well what this 
means. We speak plainly, because the fact is plain. 

In our Reformed Church, especially since the theological re- 
vival we have had among us these last years, no tongue would 
dare to wag itself against the Creed in the fashion of the “ Puri- 
tan Recorder.” With us now at least, the symbol is no dead 
letter, but a living witness of Apostolical truth. So our people 
are coming to regard it more and more. But the Puritanic 
spirit is still among us to a certain extent; and as far as it is 
so, it remains true still, in jesuitical disguise, to the outspoken 
confession of the Recorder, that the Creed can be mouthed by 
modern evangelicalish only in a galvanized, so-called non- 
natural sense. 

Were we not told as much as this, to all intents and pur- 
poses, on the floor of the late General Synod, at Dayton? Was 
not the ground there taken by the enemies of the Liturgy, that 
we had nothing to do with the faith of the third and fourth 
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centuries, the birth-period of the Creed in its full development, 
as we now have it; that the faith of that time is not ta be con- 
sidered normative or regulative, in any sense, for the faith of 
the modern Christian world;.that the only primitive faith we 
are to follow, is what we can get out of the Bible directly for 
ourselves (every man thus following his own nose), without re- 
gard at all to any such objective form of sound words as we 
find employed to set forth the fundamental belief of Christen- 
dom in the first ages? This, of course, was a blow struck at 
all confessionalism; bringing down our Reformed platform, at 
one stroke, to a flat level with the lowest forms of sectarian 
subjectivity, and involving us with general confusion in the 
brotherhood of Anabaptists, Socinians, Quakers, Muggleto- 
nians, United Brethren, Winebrennerians, Mormons (for these, 
too, prate of the Bible in the same Cambyses vein), and others, 
out to the end of the chapter. Hence, we had, in part, a 
change of base; the authority of the Creed insidiously assailed 
from the authority of the Heidelberg Catechism; the faith of 
the Primitive Church required to shape itself here into con- 
formity with what was represented to be the faith of the six- 
teenth century. A modern confessionalism in this way made 
to rule out the sense of the older confessionalism, in which, 
nevertheless, it professed to have its own root and ground! 
Did we not hear this nonsense gravely held forth at Synod? 
Were we not told there, that we are to take the Creed only in 
the sense of the fathers of the sixteenth century, and not in the 
sense of* the fathers who first used it in the second and third 
centuries, if this last sense should be found not to square ex- 
actly with the sixteenth-century sense, as it was quietly granted 
might be the case? On the supposition, in other words, of 
even a casual discrepancy anywhere between the Creed and the 
Heidelberg Catechism, it was held that the sense of the Cate- 
chism must rule, that is, literally coerce, the sense of the 
Creed; ein such way, that the modern symbol shall be held to 
be of primary normative force, and the primitive cecumenical 
symbol of only secondary derivative force as taken up into its 
bosom. How superlatively absurd! What plainer proof could 
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we have of hostility to the Creed, than the cloven foot thus un- 
ceremoniously thrust upon our view? Cannot the people see 
it everywhere with their own eyes? The matter may be put 
into a nutshell, Either the Creed, in its original unsophisti- 
cated sense, is what the Universal Church in past ages held it 
to be, the one only true radix and ground type of Christian 
faith and doctrine; or else it is not this, but a bastard cor- 
ruption of the Gospel, requiring to be tinkered into new sense 
at least, if not new form, before it can pass muster as fairly 
evangelical, in the modern party sense of this much-abused 
term. These are the two alternatives, without the possibility 
of any middle ground for even a rope-dancer te stand upon. 
Where they stand, whose acrebatic performances with the sub- 
ject at Synod have just been noticed, needs no demonstration. 
They do not own the Creed, in its own proper historical sense, 
for the original, necessary, and radically sure norm of our Re- 
formed faith; but take it only, in the way the “ Puritan Re- 
corder”’ took it in 1849, as being, “‘ most of it, capable of a sense 
which harmonizes with the Scriptures,” going on then to rectify it 
to their taste, by distilling into it their own fancies, or what they 
are pleased to consider the elixir of sound thinking drawn from 
some other quarter. That is, in plain English, the Creed is 
not for them the ultimate symbolical authority of the Reformed 
Church; and the fathers of the sixteenth century must be re- 
garded as saying what was not true, when they pretended to 
look upon it in that light. These modern sons of theirs know 
better now, and have changed all that. 

But what now have our people, as a body, to say to the issue, 
thus fairly made up and brought before them? Will they allow 
their first symbol, the marrow and kernel of their confessional 
faith, to be ruthlessly torn from their grasp by this Puritanic 
enemy, which has stolen in upon us while men slept, and now 
threatens to rob us of all that is fairest in our theology or 
church life? Are we to hold on to the Apostles’ Creed with 
good faith, taking it in its own true sense; or shall we have in 
place of it only a dead corpse of the Creed, eviscerated of its 
own true sense, and hypocritically hold this up as an argument 
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of our fealty to the ancient symbol? Are these old primeval 
articles, this grand architeetonic scheme of the everlasting Gos- 
pel, to be for us no longer of undoubted catholic or universal 
authority, as the whole is declared to be in the Heidelberg 
Catechism? Will the Reformed Church recognize the voice of 
her true teachers, in those who counsel, directly or indirectly, 
any such falling away from the faith of the fathers? The ap- 
peal is to the people. Let the people answer. 

But we are not done yet with this anti-liturgical theology. 
Its opposition to the Creed shows, of course, a constitutional dif- 
ference between it and the whole conception of the Gospel con- 
tained in this ancient symbol; and from what we have seen 
already of this, we need have no difficulty in apprehending 
wherein the difference consists, and to what it amounts. The 
difference lies just here, and we wish all to ponder and consider 
_ it well: The Gospel of the Creed is, throughout, Christologi- 
cal, concentrates itself in Christ, throws itself, in full, upon the 
Incarnation, and sees in the objective movement of this Mys- 
tery of Godliness, as St. Paul calls it, the whole process of 
grace and salvation on to the resurrection of the dead and the 
life everlasting; while this other scheme, which we now call, 
for distinction’s sake, the Gospel of Puritanism, substitutes for 
all this a construction of Christianity that is purely subjective, 
centering in the human mind, and that gives us then notions 
for facts, causing metaphysical abstractions to stand for the 
proper objects of faith, and thus resolves all religion finally into 
sheer spiritualism ; in which no account is made of any objective 
mediation of grace outside of men, but every man is supposed 
to come directly, face to face, with God, having, in his evan- 
gelical notions simply, whatever is necessary to give him free 
access to the Divine presence. 

The charge of not preaching Christ, we know, is one which 
this theology will be ready to resent on all sides, as the last 
that should be seriously preferred against it. It is accustomed 
to please itself with the imagination of being evangelical, for 
the very reason that it pretends to make everything of Christ 
and Him crucified, and in certain of its phases at least is for- 
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ever ringing changes on the themes of righteousness and free 
redemption through His name. Is not this the very boast of 
our unchurchly sects, all the land over, that they preach Christ, 
and Christianity, in opposition to such as lay stress on the idea 
of the Church, on the sacraments, on outward forms in any 
view; denouncing every intervention of this sort, as exter- 
nalism, ecclesiasticism, sacerdotalism, ritualism, or something 
equally bad, that serves only to obscure the Saviour’s glory, 
and to block up the way to His presence? Who in the world 
do preach Christ, it may be asked, if it be not these sects, for 
whom Christ is thus, nominally, all in all? 

This we understand. It is an old song; as old as the Gnos- 
tics and the Phrygian Montanists, in the days of Tertullian. 
But we are not to be deceived by it for a moment. Try the 
spirits, says St. John; do not take them at their own word; 
try them whether they be of God. And he gives us a simple cri- 
terion for the purpose, applicable to all times (1 John iv: 1-3). 
They come preaching Christ of course. How else could they 
claim to be Christian? But what sort of a Christ is it that they 
preach? Is it the historical Christ of the Incarnation. Do 
they confess that “Jesus Christ is come in the flesh,” not in 
appearance only, and not for a season only, but in full reality 
and for all time? Or is their confession of that spiritualistic 
sort, that resolves His coming in the flesh into a mere specula- 
tive dream, long since sublimated in the clouds? In this last 
case, St. John tells us, its boasting of Christ cannot save it. It 
is not of God, but is the very spirit of Anti-Christ, just because 
it sets up a Christ which is the creature of its own subjective 
thinking, over against and in place of the only true objective 
and historical Christ of the Gospel, “who is over all, God 
blessed forever. -Amen.” . 

We are not to be put off here with words. Neither can we 
mince matters in so momentous a case. We reiterate our 
charge. The theology we are dragging into the light does not 
preach Christ, as the alpha and omega of the new creation, the 
beginning, middle, and end of the Gospel. It cannot stand the 
searching test of St. John. The Christ it talks about is not 
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the Christ of the Incarnation, as He is made to pass before us 
in the sublime vision of the old Apostles’ Creed; as we hear 
Him proclaimed (Jesus and the Resurrection and the Second 
Advent), by St. Peter and St. Paul, in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles ; as we seem to see Him in the midst of the golden candle- 
sticks, looking forth upon us serenely and grandly from the ec- 
clesiastical literature of the first Christian ages. Not this, 
verily; as too many of us, alas, have been made painfully to 
feel; but another form and visage altogether; an object of 
thought rather than of faith, in looking to which we find that 
we have at last little more than our own thought to work with; 
and become like those that feed on wind, in trying to replenish 
our souls with spiritualities which our souls have themselves 
produced, instead of the true bread which cometh down from 
heaven and alone giveth life unto the world. 

This is the great constitutional defect of the theology we are 
sitting in judgment upon; a defect which any jury of plain 
Christian men can understand; and it is easy to see, to what 
consequences, in the end, it must necessarily lead. Where the 
Gospel is not apprehended as the historical, enduring, objective 
Manifestation of God in the flesh, there can be no steady ap- 
prehension of that which constitutes the proper mystery of it in 
this view, namely, the union there is in it of the supernatu- 
ral with the natural in an abiding, historical (not magical) 
form. This precisely is the true object of all evangelical faith, 
in the New Testament sense; the objective power of salvation, 
through the apprehension of which only, faith becomes justify- 
ing and saving faith. Instead of this, we shall have the su- 
pernatural resolved into a spiritualistic presence, seated in the 
Holy Ghost, and made to reach into the minds of men directly 
from heaven, in no organic conjunction whatever with the In- 
carnation; this being considered as, at best, the outward occa- 
sion only, and in no sense the inward medium, of the commu- 
nication. In which case again, what is called justifying faith 
is no longer tied to the objective Gospel (without which, how- 
ever, it cannot be- faith at all), but hugs simply the Gospel of 
this subjective assurance a man may have of God’s mercy in 
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his own mind, becoming thus, in fact, justification by fancy or 
feeling. But with the real supernatural of the Gospel meta- 
morphosed in this way into the general notion of the super- 
natural in a metaphysical view, the whole conception of Chris- 
tianity, in fact, sinks into the order of nature. The sense of 
what it is as a continuous constitution of grace, the historical 
presence of new heavenly powers, through the Spirit in the 
world, is gone. As with the Gnostics of old, the spiritual has 
lost all concrete, objective union with the natural. The bond 
between them has thinned itself into airy speculation. The 
system has become, in one word, essentially rationalistic. The 
virus of unbelief is in its veins; and it has no longer power to 
understand or appreciate fully, at a single point, the Mystery 
of Godliness, as it was seen of angels, preached to the nations, 
and believed on in the world, at the beginning. 

Hence, the trouble this unhistorical Christianity has every- 
where, with whatever comes before it as an assertion of ob- 
jective grace in the institutions of the Gospel. What is ex- 
hibited as thus transcending the order of life in its natural 
character, is set down at once for superstition. It is, of course, 
then, unchurchly. A Church in the sense of the Creed—the 
organ through which Christ works in the world (His body), 
the medium of His presence among men, the home of His Spirit, 
the sphere of His grace—is for it no object of faith what- 
ever, but an object rather of instinctive abhorrence and scorn. 
The office of the ministry flows in its view, not really, but only 
metaphorically, from Christ’s Ascension Gift (Eph. iv: 8-12). 
Ordination is no investiture with a supernatural commission, 
proceeding from the Holy Ghost. Apostolical succession, in 
the case, is an idle dream. Sacraments, as such, are held to 
be a Romanizing abomination. For the spirit in question, the 
sacramental in truth, wherever it comes in its way, is a very 
Ithuriel’s spear, the bare touch of which is enough to start it 
into its real shape, and make it appear the low rationalistic 
spirit which it is in fact. Sacraments are for it signs only of 
grace absent, and in no proper sense seals of grace present. 

That such a theology as this should have no sympathy with 
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the true idea of worship in its liturgical form, results, as all can 
see, from its very constitution; and that it should be found ar- 
rayed now against our new Liturgy, is nothing more than what 
was to be expected. The conflict in the case, as already said, 
is a conflict of theological systems; not a controversy about a 
few responses, and a few outward forms (as the ridiculous fuss 
made in certain quarters about Ritualism in the German Re- 
formed Church might seem to imply), but a controversy about 
doctrines and articles of faith, that strikes far beyond the Ger- 
man Reformed Church into the life of the entire Evangelical 
Protestantism of this land. 

So much for the subject in its general view. The two oppos- 
ing schemes of divinity are before us in a contrasted form, 
which even plain people, it is trusted, may be able to under- 
stand; if not with full scientific insight always at every point, 
yet with the insight, at least, of sound theological feeling, which 
is something far better. It remains now to notice briefly the 
theological objections made to the Liturgy at certain particular 
points. They will be found to resolve themselves at once into 
the general issue, between the two systems which have been 
thus far compared; and with this in view, it will be very easy 
to see to what they amount. 


PARTICULAR OBJECTIONS. 


I. It has been objected at times to the Ordination Service 
(though we heard little of this at Dayton), that it makes too 
much of the derivation of the office of the Ministry, by histori- 
cal succession from Christ, and goes too far especially in say- 
ing, as it does p. 220, that the gift and grace of the Holy 
Ghost are to be looked for through the laying on of hands, for 
the fulfilment of its heavenly commission. 

But here the question at bottom is simply, whether the 
Church is to be regarded at all, or not, as an objective, histori- 
cal, more than merely natural constitution, carrying in itself 
powers and functions for its own ends, which are peculiar to 
itself, and not to be found anywhere else. Is it after all only 
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like a Temperance Society or a Political Party? What 
business has it then among the faith mysteries of the Creed ? 

In the view of the Liturgy, the Church is an organization, as 
the Creed makes it to be, which is not simply human, but is, at 
the same time, also, superhuman, in virtue of its organic out- 
flow from the fountain head of all grace and truth in the world, 
the union of the divine and human in the Person of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, through the mystery of the Incar- 
nation. The organization being such, must not its organs and 
functions be of a corresponding character? Is the Liturgy 
wrong in declaring the office of the ministry to be ‘‘of divine 
origin, and of truly supernatural character and force, flowing 
directly from the Lord Jesus Christ Himself, as the fruit of 
Ilis resurrection and triumphant ascension into heaven?” Is 
not this precisely what St.Paul teaches us, in the notable 
fourth chapter of his Epistle to the Ephesians? May the office 
come to any one, then, except from Christ, and through the 
order He has Himself established for handing it down in the 
Church? “The solemnity of ordination, then, through which 
this transmission flows,” we are justified surely in saying with the 
Liturgy, “is not merely an impressive ceremony, by which the 
right of such as are called of God to the ministry, is owned 
and confessed by the Church; but it is to be considered rather 
as their actual investiture with the very power of the office 
itself, the sacramental seal of their heavenly commission, and 
a symbolical assurance from on high, that their consecration to 
the service of Christ is accepted, and that the Holy Ghost will 
most certainly be with them in the faithful discharge of their 
official duties.”’ 

Do we doubt this? Does it come as a strange, mystical, 
dangerously hierarchical doctrine to our ears? Then must we 
question, to the same extent, the reality of.any such order of 
grace in the world, as we profess to believe every time we re- 
peat the Creed. Ordination is a mere sham, indeed, if it be 
not the conveyance of power and right to exercise functions 
appertaining to the realm or jurisdiction in which it has place, 
as really as the commission of the civil magistrate is for him 
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an investiture with qualification he would not otherwise possess, 
to act in the name of the government he represents. The com- 
mission in either case must have quality and force answerable 
to the order of authority it proceeds from; and this being more 
than simply human and terrestrial in the case of the Gospel, it 
follows that the commission here must carry with it correspond- 
ing celestial character. Such being the case, it is only part of 
the faith which properly belongs to the transaction, when 
ordination is held to be the channel of supernatural official en- 
dowment for the work of the ministry; and nothing can be 
more proper than that the candidate, having made good con- 
fession of his general faith previously, should have the ques- 
tion put to him finally: “Are you truly persuaded in your 
heart, that you are called of God to the office of the holy minis- 
try, and do you desire and expect to receive, through the lay- 
ing on of our hands, the gift and grace of the Holy Ghost, 
which shall enable you to fulfil this heavenly commission and 
trust ?” 2 

It goes hard with the spiritualistic system, we know, to 
admit anything that looks to the real presence of the supernatural 
in this matter of fact way. The idea of grace tied to any 
outward occasion as such, the Holy Ghost bound to ordinances, 
is for it something heterogeneous with its ordinary conception of 
religion as an affair of purely subjective experience. It is felt 
to smack of mummery and superstition. Here, especially, 
cothes in the bugbear of priestly manipulation and tactual suc- 
cession, so easy to be sneered at by the frivolous. But what 
mummery must it not be, in fact, to go through a form of this 
sort, without any belief in the reality of what it pretends to be? 
To insist, that, while it seems to mean much, it means in truth 
in itself just nothing, and is only the sign of something alto- 
gether out of and beyond itself? If ordination be more than 
the powwowing of Pagan superstition, it must involve a real 
clothing with office in Christ’s kingdom; and this can come 
only from Himself through the Holy Ghost. Does the candi- 
date believe that, and look for it, in the transaction? Do those 
who lay hands on Him expect it, and mean it in their own 
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minds? If not, what business have they to be mocking high 
heaven with their dumb show in this way ? 

II. Confession and Absolution. Exception is taken to the 
form in the Liturgy, by which the minister is directed, after 
the General Confession, to assure such as are truly penitent, 
that their sins are pardoned for Christ’s sake (p. 10). It 
breathes, we are told, an odor of sacerdotalism; and serves to 
break the direct, immediate relation that should hold in the 
case between the believer and his Lord. 

Now, looking at the form itself, its terms certainly would 
seem to be safe enough in this view even for the most fastidi- 
ous Puritanic judgment. For they only say, in fact, what any 
one may say, and what all are bound to believe, of God’s grace 
toward the penitent through the Gospel. “Unto as many of 
you, beloved brethren,” the form runs, “as truly repent of 
your sins, and believe’in the Lord Jesus Christ, with full pur- 
pose of new obedience,’’—to such and no others—‘‘ I announce 
and declare, by the authority and in the name of Christ’”—not 
by my own or any other authority—“that your sins are for- 
given in heaven, according to His Gospel, through the perfect 
merit of Jesus Christ our Lord.” 1s there more in this at any 
time, than the declaration of what is at all times and in all 
places true? Does it imply that the minister himself pretends 
to forgive sins? Does it not, in the strongest manner, say just 
the opposite? What better is it then than spiritualistic pru- 
dery of the most captious sort, to put on a show of being 
scandalized with it in any such view? 

But there is more in the matter than this. The offence 
taken is, after all, with what lies deeper than the form. It is 
the instinctive working as before of the unchurchly spirit, 
against what is felt to come in its way here as the mediation 
of Divine favor through the Church. God only can forgive 
sins, it says with the Pharisees of old; from Him only, there- 
fore, can we have the blessing in a direct spiritual way—His 
spirit touching our spirit, without any intervening medium; to 
conceive of any such instrumentation of His grace on the earth, 
is blasphemy and superstition. In other words, this Gnostic, 
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rationalistic spirit eschews here, as at all other points, the mys- 
tery of an organic, objective, historical connection between 
the Church of Christ and the Holy Ghost; and refuses to ac- 
knowledge the Holy Ghost, the Divine in Christianity, unless 
in the form only of an intellectual abstraction, bound to the 
_ outward organization and order of the Church in no way what- 
ever. Of the “forgiveness of sins,” in the sense of the Creed, 
where it is made to be a mystery for faith holding only in the 
bosom of the Holy Catholic Church, the spirit in question 
knows nothing. How should it? Have we not seen already 
that it is at war with the whole Creed? 

The acts of the Church, we have good reason to say, in the 
exercise of her proper functions, and through her proper organs, 
are never just the same thing with what might be done by a mere 
civil corporation presuming to act in the same way. To think or 
say so, would, indeed, be to blaspheme the Gospel. As official 
acts, they have in their own sphere a real force, answering to 
the character of the sphere, and being in fact the form in which 
its powers reach forward to their proposed end. Who will 
deny this? No one, it might seem, but an infidel. 

Shall we be afraid then to say, that the official act of the min- 
ister, the organ of the Church, in blessing the people, or in 
pronouncing to the penitent the pardon of their sins, means 
something more than the same declarations would mean, made 
by some one else in an unofficial and common way? The minis- 
ter does not originate the pardon he pronounces; neither does 
the Church; but the voice of the Church, nevertheless, uttered 
by him and through him, there where he stands in the objective 
bosom of this grace, may be and is of immense account for 
bearing the sense of it with full comfort into the believer's heart. 
If there are any who cannot see this, sustained as it is by the 
known relation of thought and word universally, and by analo- 
gies to be met with everywhere in common life, they are to be 
pitied for the narrowness of their thinking, rather than 
argued with seriously in so plain a case. 

III. We turn our attention next to the doctrine of the Lit- 
urgy in regard to Baptism. Exception is taken to it, as teach- 
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ing baptismal regeneration, substituting a mechanical ceremony 
for the righteousness of faith, and making a mere outward 
form to stand for the work of the Holy Spirit. Let us see how 
the matter really stands. 

In somewhat bewildering contrast with this, the same service, 
which is thus charged with making too little of the sinner’s 
justification, has been reproached for making a great deal too 
much of his original guilt and condemnation. Many at least, at 
the Synod at Dayton, could hardly trust their ears, when they 
heard a Professor of Theology, in the Reformed Church, say 
there, openly, that he, for his part, could not go with the Lit- 
urgy, where it speaks of deliverance of our children through 
baptism “from the power of the Devil;” he did ‘not believe it 
to be so bad with the children of Christians naturally as that; 
it was enough to appeal to the common sensibilities of parents 
(mothers in particular), to prove the contrary! This sounds 
strange certainly; but it needs only a little reflection to per- 
ceive, that it is, after all, only the working out at a new point 
of the same false spiritualism, which finds it so hard to under- 
stand or acknowledge, on the other side, the presence of any 
real objective grace in baptism. 

The Professor of Theology referred to taught in this case, 
of course, blank Pelagiansism. Here precisely lay the old 
theological quarrel between Pelagius and St. Augustine. Pela- 
gius, appealing to the common sensibilities of human nature, 
would not allow that children are born into the worid under the 
curse of original sin, which is the power of the Devil. St. Au- 
gustine maintained the contrary, and what is especially notice- 
able, confounded Pelagius most of all, by appealing to infant 
baptism, which could have no meaning, he said, except in the 
light of a deliverance from the curse of sin conceived of in this 
real way. So, we know, the Church, also, decided against the 
heresiarch and his followers; and the decision has been echoed 
by the orthodoxy of the Christian world, from that day down 
to the present. We content ourselves with quoting now simply 
the plain words of the Heidelberg Catechism, the symbol this 
Professor of Theology has bound himself as with the solemnity 
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of an oath to teach. “ By the fall and disobedience of our 
first parents, Adam and Eve, in Paradise,’’ the Catechism tells 
us, Question 7, “our nature became so corrupt, that we are 
all conceived and born in sin.” On this then follows the ques- 
tion: ‘‘But are we so far depraved, that we are wholly unapt 
to any good (ganz und gar untiichtig zu einigem Guten), and 
prone to all evil?” to which is thundered forth, as from Mount 
Sinai, the soul-shaking answer: “Yes; unless we are born 
again by the Spirit of God.” How this new birth by the 
Spirit is brought to pass, is not here of any account; what we 
have to do with now is simply the witness of the Catechism to 
the total depravity of infants. It is plain, direct, overwhelm- 
ing. 

And is not this what we are taught no less plainly in the 
New Testament? “That which is born of the flesh,” our 
Saviour says to Nicodemus (John iii. 6) ‘is flesh” —that is, 
mere human nature in its fallen character, which as such can- 
not enter the kingdom of God, but is hopelessly on the out- 
side of that kingdom, and so under the power of the Devil; 
only “that which is born of the Spirit, is spirit;” and for this 
reason it is, that a man must be born again, “born of water 
and the Spirit,” in order that he may have part in this salvation. 
But why pursue the argument in this way? Must we go about 
proving at length for elders and deacons, or for the people at 
large, in the German Reformed Church, that the Scriptures 
teach the doctrine of Original Sin? The very children in our 
Sunday-schools have a sounder theology on this subject, than 
the Divinity Professor, who so exposed himself in regard to it 
at the Synod in Dayton. 

A Pelagian anthropology leads over naturally to a spiritual- 
istic construction of the whole Christian salvation; in which, 
as there is no organic power of the Devil or kingdom of dark- 
ness, for men to be delivered from, so there will be no organic 
redemption either, no objective, historical order of grace, in 
the bosom and through the power of which, this salvation is 
to go forward; but all will be made to resolve itself into work- 
ings of God’s Spirit that are of a general character, and into 
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processes of thought and feeling, on the part of men, with 
no other basis than the relations of God to man in the most com- 


mon, simply humanitarian view. Is there then no organic re- 


demption needed for men, into the sphere of which they must 
come first of all, in order that they may have power to become 
personally righteous, and so be able to work out their salva- 
tion with fear and trembling, as knowing it to be God that 
worketh in them both to will and to do of His own good pleas- 
sure? Has the Church been wrong in believing through all 
ages, that “we must be delivered from the power of darkness, 
and translated into the kingdom of God’s dear Son” (Col. i. 
13), not as the end of our personal goodness and piety, but the 
beginning of it, and the one necessary condition first of all, 
without which we can make no progress in goodness or piety 
whatever? Has the Church been wrong in believing, that such 
change of state, such transplantation from the kingdom of the 
Devil over into the kingdom of Christ, must in the nature of 
the case be a Divine act; and that as such a Divine act, it must 
be something more than any human thought or volition sim- 
ply, stimulated into action by God’s Spirit? Has the Church 
been wrong in believing, finally, that the Sacrament of Holy Bap- 
tism, the sacrament of initiation into the Church, was insti- 
tuted, not only to signify this truth in a general way, but to 
seal it as a present actuality for all who are willing to accept 
the boon thus offered to them in the transaction ? 

Baptismal regeneration! our evangelical spiritualists are at 
once ready to exclaim. But we will not allow ourselves to be put 
out of course in so solemn an argument, by any catchword of 
this sort addressed to popular prejudice. The Liturgy avoids 
the ambiguous phrase; and we will do so too; for the word re- 
generation is made to mean, sometimes one thing, and some- 
times another, and it does not come in our way at all at pre- 
sent to discuss these meanings. We are only concerned, that 
no miserable logomachy of this sort shall be allowed to cheat 
us out of what the sacrament has been held to be in past ages; 
God's act, setting apart those who are the subjects of it to His 
service, and bringing them within the sphere of His grace in 
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order that they may be saved. We do not ask any one to call 
this regeneration; it may not suit at all his sense of the term; 
but we do most earnestly conjure all to hold fast to the thing, 
call it by what term they may. The question is simply, 
Doth baptism in any sense save us? That is, does it put us 
in the way of salvation? Has it anything to do at all with 
our deliverance from original sin, and our being set down in 
the new world of righteousness and grace, which has been 
brought to pass, in the midst of Satan’s kingdom all around 
it, by our Lord Jesus Christ? 

For the defence of the Liturgy it will be enough to place 
the matter now on the lowest ground. Our spiritualists ad- 
mit that God may make baptism the channel of His grace— 
may cause the thing signified to go along with the outward 
sign, when He is pleased to do so; only they will not have it 
that His grace is in any way bound to the ordinance. Will 
they not admit then also, that the sacrament ought to be so used 
as to carry with it the benefit it represents; that God designed 
it to be in this way more than an empty form; and that it is 
the duty of all, therefore, to desire and expect through it what 
it thus, by Divine appointment, holds out to expectation? Who 
will be so bold as to say, in so many words, that baptism means 
no deliverance whatever from the power of sin, and that it is 
superstition to come looking for anything of this sort from it? 
Why then quarrel with the Liturgy for making earnest with 
the objective force of the sacrament in this view? 

“You present this child here,” it is said, “and do seek for 
him deliverance from the power of the Devil, the remission of 
sin, and the gift of a new and spiritual life by the Holy Ghost, 
through the Sacrament of Baptism, which Christ hath ordained 
for the communication of such great grace.’”’ Is it not true, 
that the sacrament has been ordained for that purpose, even if 
this be not exclusively or necessarily bound to its administra - 
tion? If not, for what other purpose under heaven was it 
ordained? And if for this purpose, why should those who 
come to the ordinance, not come seeking what it holds out in — 
this way to the view of faith? Are they to come seeking 
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nothing, expecting nothing, believing nothing? Or if other- 
wise, in the name of all common sense, tell us, O ye Gnostic 
dreamers, ye zealous contenders against formalities and forms, 
what then are they to seek? 

The Liturgy, we allow, however, goes beyond this low view 
of the mere possibility of grace through the sacrament; it 
affirms that God, on His part, makes it to be always objectively 
just what it means. In other works, it teaches the reality of 
sacramental grace; and sees in it a birth-right title to all the 
blessings of the new covenant. This does not mean, that it 
regenerates or converts any one in the modern Methodistic 
sense of these terms; that it saves people by magic; or that it 
makes their final salvation sure in any way. Like Esau’s 
birthright, it may be neglected, despised, parted with for a 
mess of pottage. But all this does not touch the question of 
its intrinsic value, in its own order; as being a real Divine gift 
and power of Sonship, nevertheless, in the family of God, for 
which all the treasures of the earth should be counted a poor 
and mean exchange. 

On this subject of baptismal grace, then, we wlll enter into 
no compromise with the anti-liturgical theology we have now 
in hand. In seeking to make the Liturgy wrong, it has only 
shown itself wrong; and the more its errors are probed, the 
more are they found to be indeed, “wounds, and bruises, and 
putrefying sores.’’ Starting with Pelagianism on one side, it 
lands us swiftly in downright Rationalism on the other. ‘‘It 
is impossible,” says the distinguished French Reformed divine, 
Pressensé, in a late article, “to establish the necessity of in- 
fant baptism, except upon the ground that baptism imparts a 
special grace.’”” Weare most decidedly of the same opinion; 
and for this reason we denounce this theology as in reality, 
whatever it may be in profession, hostile to infant baptism, and 
unfriendly, therefore, to the whole idea of educational religion 
as this has been based upon it in the Reformed Church from 
the beginning. Without the conception of baptismal grace 
_ going along with the baptism of infants, there can be no room 
properly for confirmation; and the catechetical training which 
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is employed to prepare the way for this, may easily come then 
to seem a hinderance rather than a hep, to the true conversion 
of the young to God. Then it will be well, if baptism fall not 
into general contempt, and so be brought to sink finally more 
and more into neglect altogether. To what a pass things have 
already come in this respect throughout our country, by rea- 
son of the baptistic spirit which is among us, and the general 
theological tendency we are now considering, we will not now 
take time to decide. Those who have eyes to see, can see for 
themselves. 

IV. Office for the Holy Communion. The central char- 
acter of this service, ruling as it ought to do the whole 
Order of worship to which it belongs, must make it of course 
specially objectionable to the anti-liturgical spirit with which 
we are now dealing. 

Particular fault has sometimes been found with the con- 
secratory prayer in the service, as teaching a real union be- 
tween Christ and the elements representing His body and 
blood, differing altogether from the proper Reformed doctrine 
on this mysterious subject. A certain Doctor of Divinity went 
so far at Dayton as to say, that it amounted in full to the Ro- 
man Catholic dogma of transubstantiation. But in this the 
Doctor of Divinity was egregiously mistaken, as in many 
things besides. The doctrine of the Liturgy in that prayer 
is not Popish, and not Lutheran, but strictly Reformed. Not 
to be sure Reformed in the modern Puritan sense, in which too 
plainly this unliturgical spirit finds its familiar home; but Re- 
formed in the old Calvinistic sense, as this entered into the sym- 
bols of the Reformed Church generally in the sixteenth century. - 

It is not true that this proper Reformed doctrine made the 
Lord’s Supper to be only a commemorative ordinance, call- 
ing to mind the fact of His death. It made it to be this; but 
it made it to be also the medium of arealmystical communion 
with this glorified life. It saw in it, not a sign only, but a sac- 
rament; the conjunction of visible elements with the invisible 
represented by them, in such sort that the presence of the one 
could be said to involve the presence also of the other—not 
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locally of course, but dynamically and with full virtue and effect 
—through the wonder-working power of the Holy Ghost. This 
we have abundantly shown years ago in our tract against Dr. 
Hodge, entitled, ““The Doctrine of the Reformed Church on 
the Presence of Christ in the Lord’s Supper;” an argument, 
which no one has ever yet pretended to meet, and whose historical 
force at least never can be overthrown; however convenient it 
may be for Puritanic divinity to go on repeating its tradition- 
ary song on this subject, as though history had nothing do with 
the matter whatever. 

Now it is this old Reformed doctrine, we affirm, and no 
other, which is involved in the consecratory prayer of the Lit- 
urgy- Any one at all familiar with the Calvinistic terminol- 
ogy in regard to it, can see that it is faithfully followed at every 
point. It would be hard, indeed, to give the doctrine more 
succinctly or exactly in the same compass. God is called upon 
to “send down the powerful benediction of His Holy Spirit” 
upon the elements, ‘‘ that being set apart now from a common 
to a sacred and mystical use, they may exhibit and represent” 
—these being the very terms made use of ‘by Calvin to distin- 
guish the Reformed doctrine from the Lutheran; may exhibit 
and represent ‘‘ to us with true effect’’—that is, not corporeally, 
and yet not simply in sign or shadow either, but with the 
energy of actual presence—“ the Body and Blood of His Son, 
Jesus Christ; so that in the use of them’—mark again the 
distinction; not in the elements themselves outwardly con- 
sidered, but in the use of them, that is, in the sacramental 
transaction, ‘‘ we may be made, through the power of the Holy 
Ghost ’—again the Calvinistic or Reformed qualification— 
“to partake really and truly of His blessed life, whereby only 
we can be saved from death, and raised to immortality at the 
last day.” ' 

In the face of all this, what are we to think of a Doctor of 
Divinity, who could stand up and say, that the Liturgy in this 
prayer teaches the doctrine of transubstantiation ? 

What are we to think of the same Doctor of Divinity, waen 
we find him thrumming on the expression, “‘this memorial of 
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the blessed sacrifice of Thy Son,” in the next following prayer ; 
as though it said memorial sacrifice, and meant all that is held 
offensive in the Roman Catholic so called sacrifice of the mass! 
Alas, alas, for the Liturgy, in the hands of theological criticism 
so utterly untheological as this! 

A truce, however, to these quibbles about particular terms. 
The real controversy here is with the Communion service as a 
whole; and it turns upon the sacramental doctrine which un- 
derlies it throughout, and which in this way conditions the 
universal sense of the Liturgy. This anti-liturgical theology, 
not centering in the Incarnation, not dwelling in the bosom of 
the Creed, having no sense for objective historical Christianity, 
and no sense for the Church, can have at the same time of 
course no sense for the sacramental in its true form. For what 
is asacrament ? The visible exhibition of an invisible grace— 
a mystery in this view, where the visible and invisible are 
brought together, and held together, not simply in man’s 
thought, but in God’s power, by a bond holding beyond nature 
altogether in the supernatural order of grace. Does Puritan- 
ism believe this? Not at all. It will know no sacrament, save 
in the intelligible form of a sign, which simply represents and 
calls to mind what God does for men spiritually, and on the 
outside of the sacrament altogether. We have just seen what 
becomes of the Sacrament of Baptism in the hands of this 
spiritualistic scheme. And now it is only what might be ex- 
pected, to find it bent on taking away our Lord from us after 
the same fashion, in the Holy Eucharist. 

The Liturgy stands as a protest and defence against this 
sacrilege. It gives us the true Reformed view of Christ’s pres- 
ence in the Lord’s Supper, ina form answering at the same 
time to the faith and worship of the Primitive Church. It 
teaches, that the Lord’s Supper is more than an outward sign, 
and more than a mere calling to mind of our Saviour’s death 
as something past and gone. It teaches, that the value of 
Christ’s sacrifice never dies, but is perennially continued in the 
power of His life. It teaches, that the outward side of the 
sacrament is mystically bound by the Holy Ghost to its inward 
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invisible side; not fancifully, but really and truly; so that the 
undying power of Christ’s life and sacrifice are there, in the 
transaction, for all who take part in it with faith. It teaches, 
that it is our duty to appropriate this grace, and to bring it be- 
fore God (the “memorial of the blessed sacrifice of His Son’’), 
as the only ground of our trust and confidence in His presence. 
All this the Liturgy teaches. Who will say that it wrongs, in 
doing so, the sacramental doctrine of the Reformed Church? 
Are we then to have no sacraments? Must we plunge into 
the full abyss of Rationalism? 

We now-stop. Our general task is done. Enough has been 
said, to show how things stand between the New Liturgy and 
its theological opposers. We are willing to submit the case to 
the common intelligence of our churches. Even the West must 
yet come, we think, to see eye to eye here with the East. 
To the people at large we say: Look now on this picture, and 
now on that; and judge ye for your own selves, which of these 
theological schemes may be safest and best for the German Re- 
formed Church to take to her bosom at the present time. 





False Faith and Feeling. 


Art. III.—FALSE FAITH AND FEELING IN REGARD TO THE 
HOLY GHOST. 


BY D. GANS, D.D., NORRISTOWN, PA. 


There is a style of theological thinking and feeling prevalent, 
which, complacently enough, regards itself as pre-eminently 
spiritual, and in this view specially orthodox likewise, because 
it substitutes the Holy Spirit in the room and place of Christ, 
and makes every thing, in the whole range of experimental and 
practical Christianity, to turn upon this fact. Of course, it 
makes no account of the Church, as in any true sense, the real 
body of Christ, nor of the Sacraments, as the actual bearers of 
His life and grace. The present, as persons adopting this 
theory are led to say, is the dispensation of the Spirit; and the 
sealing ordinances, if they communicate any thing, communi- 
cate the Spirit, and never, in any sense, the humanity, of 
Christ. This latter is ruled out, as something low and carnal, 
if not sensual, and altogether worldly and wicked. For the 
most part, in the view of this faith and feeling, Holy Baptism 
only recognizes and confirms grace already at hand, by some 
means, not clearly defined, while the Holy Supper of our Lord 
only deepens and fortifies it, by directing the thoughts and feel- 
ings, in an impressive way, by means of symbols appealing to 
the senses (which, too, ought to be carnal and sensual), to the 
intense agony of Christ upon the Cross. Its claim for spirit- 
uality, as thus made, rests upon the fact, mainly, if not entirely, 
that it ignores the presence of the human, and will hear of 
nothing but the spiritual in its abstract and nakedform. Thus, 
it makes every thing that is real, for man to be purely spiritual, 
and hence, invisible. For the outward, the visible, the orga- 
nized it has, by necessity, but little reverence or regard. It 
views this, on the other hand, rather as the “letter that 
kilieth.”” 
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Now, at first view, such claim may strike the mind as being 
well founded. It is not able, however, to bear the test of true 
and earnest criticism. Spiritual such thinking may indeed be, 
and certainly is; but the truly spiritual, as arising out of the 
constitution of nature and of Christianity, and answering t» 
these, it evidently is not. The outward and the inward, whether 
in the facts of nature or of the institutions of Grace, are not ab- 
stractly sundered; nor could the one ever be what it is, were it 
to stand dissociated from, and unmodified by, the other. They 
are always, internally and mysteriously, bound together; they 
interpenetrate each other at every point, in a sense which no 
anyalysis can fully reveal; so that what either is in fact, it is 
on the ground of the relation which it bears to the other. The 
one may, indeed, by a wilful effort of the mind, be abstracted 
from the other, and made thus an interest for man in itself; but 
can such a view, or any system based upon such a view, re- 
present correctly the truth as God made it? Manifestly, it 
cannot. Such thinking, with all its claims to superior spirit- 
uality, has clearly no counterpart in the way of actual, living 
fact. It is a shadow, without a corresponding real object pro- 
ducing it. It is a transcendentalism—an idealism—an ab- 
straction—a wilful breaking away from the actual thing which 
God made, and an attempt, from the bosom of its own genius, 
to create a‘world of a better and higher order than the one in 
which we live. It is very true, that the outward form, when 
thus abstractly sundered from the inward spirit, is a dead, un- 
meaning thing. But this is what God, manifestly, never made. 
It is equally true, also, that the inward spirit, when separated 
in the same way from the outward form, is an unsubstantial, 
airy, and ghostly being, which is far more unnatural, and, to 
the same extent, unmearing for man. 

No theoretic thinking, that does not, in a real way, corres- 
pond with the object of thought beyond itself, can be true. 
Much less can it be true, if, to sustain itself, it must disrupt 
the organic unity of God’s works, and then catch up the disjecta 
membra, on either side, and exhibit each as complete in itself. 
To separate the divine side from the human, in the Holy Scrip- 
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tures, and then seize only the first, might, indeed, give what 
many call a spiritual view of the Word of God; but the Word 
of God, being in its constitution divine and human, it would 
not, manifestly, be the true view. The person of Christ is, in 
like manner, divine and human. To exhibit the divine, as sepa- 
rated from the human, is the spiritual again, under a false and 
delusive form. The same is true of the Church and Sacra- 
ments. Here, also, the truly spiritual, answering to the fact, 
is the divine and human in sacramental union. The outward 
and the inward, the human and divine, are mysteriously united, 
throughout the whole new creation in Christ Jesus; even God 
Himself, for man, is in Christ; and the true spiritual view of 
the Whole, and of the parts, is not that which abstracts the last 
from the first, and then regards it as full and complete in this 
isolated form, but that which conceives both in union, with 
whatever modification this union may involve for each. This is 
the most spiritual thinking, because it lies in the bosom of the 
thing itself thought of. It is just as spiritual as the object 
itself is spiritual. Any thing above or beyond this, or more 
spiritual than this, must, in the nature of the case, be false and 
unreal, whatever boasts it may make of greater elevation or 
superior spirituality. 

This false spirituality affects to make superior account, espe- 
cially of the Holy Spirit. But in this respect, no less than in 
others, it frequently betrays its own weakness and false nature. 
Whatever stress it may be led to lay upon the substitution of 
the Spirit, in the place of the life and grace of Christ, it is 
worthy of note, that it scarcely ever rises above the degrading 
conception of a means to an end. While it looks with great 
earnestness upon the Spirit as a means, leading to the salvation 
of the Gospel, it is seldom that it conducts the soul to Him, as 
a direct object of worship. With all its boasted elevation, does 
it not here again actually fall below the demand, which arises 
from the true conception of the Holy Ghost? Is He a person, 
or is He a mere influence? The neuter pronoun it, by which 
the Spirit is often designated by this style of thinking, betrays 
the low feeling which is the basis of this pretended superior 
5 
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spirituality. The whole conception, so far as it deserves this 
term, floats loosely in the bosom of a careless vagueness, which, 
while it disdains to make any earnest account of the proper 
form, as something degrading and carnalizing, loses sight alto- 
gether, in the end, of the actual substance, after which it aimed 
in the beginning. Where is the room, thus, for actual, positive 
homage, such as is paid to the Father and the Son? At this 
point we may sayy indeed, begins the whole cluster of false con- 
ceptions in regard to Christianity under this form. Let the 
true nature and work of the Holy Ghost be misunderstood, or 
confused, and the entire view of the Gospel system must be dis- 
jointed and chaotic. For this reason, many begin in the Spirit, 
only, however, to end in the flesh. The false idea of the spirit- 
ual first rules out every thing that is human, as something 
foreign and degrading to its own nature, by substituting for it 
the Spirit, and then actually ignores the Spirit Himself, by sub- 
stituting an influence in the place of His own true and proper 
personality, thus ending, from whatever height it began, in the 
flesh. Let us notice here, somewhat more definitely, some of 
the forms of false faith and feeling, especially in regard to the 
Holy Ghost. 

The Holy Trinity—Three in One, and One in Three—is the 
great difficulty in the way of all purely rationalistic thinking ; 
and to get rid of this, to break it down, or in some way to drive 
it out of the consciousness of men, has been the great effort of 
unbelief. To accomplish this end, the attack, sometimes, has 
been made upon the Son, the Second Person in the Trinity, as 
in the case, particularly, of Ebionism, which was designed, of 
course, to reach, in due time, the Holy Spirit, also, with the 
same fatal effect. Whether this prolific heresy be viewed in 
the transition period, from Judaism to Christianity, as con- 
nected directly with the Ebionites, or in the latter part of the 
third and the beginning of the fourth centuries, connected with 
Arius, or in the sixteenth, connected with Socinus, or in the 
present, as embodied in Unitarianism—in every phase, and at 
every period, it involves such a predominance of the human, as 
to leave no room properly for a divine personality in Christ. 


/ 
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In every aspect, however exalted His character, and divine His 
mission, it has denied all claim to personal divinity, and re- 
duced Him to the level of a mere creature. This is one way, 
in which the unbelieving mind has sought to undermine the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, as presented in the Scriptures, and to rid 
itself of what, by mere rational analysis, it cannot understand; 
and it is easy to perceive that the same false idea of spirituality, 
regarding the real union of the divine with the human as some- 
thing unnatural, if not an impossibility, plainly constitutes the 
deepest ground of the fatal heresy. 

To accomplish the same end, the attack has been still more 
directly aimed at the personality of the Holy Spirit. For rea- 
sons, which may be referred to at a more advanced stage of 
this article, it has been felt, that this was a more vulnerable side 
of the general doctrine of the Trinity; aad the efforts made in 
this view, carry with them, accordingly, on this account, a pe- 
culiar boldness and confidence. 

Perhaps the most general way of disposing of the subject, in 
this view, has been to resolve the whole conception of the Holy 
Ghost into a vague impersonal influence, or undefined and mys- 
terious potency. Of course, the direct object here has been to 
get rid of every thing like proper personality. However power- 
ful this influence, and however divine in its general nature, it is 
never allowed to involve the idea of a separate and distinct per- 
sonal being. This feeling is willing, indeed, to concede much 
in the way of divine origin and dignity, but denies personal na- 
ture, as distinguished from the Father, and resolves all into the 
idea of a Power in, through and above nature. 

The notions entertained in regard to the precise character of 
this Power, or Influence, vary according to the forces which are 
conceived to enter into and compose it. Perhaps the lowest 
view of its nature is that, which regards it as the general com- 
prehension of human feeling, more or less awake to the spiritual, 
the pure, and the good. It is the breath of God (Gen. ii. 7), 
which became the vital spirit of man in the act of original crea- 
tion. Every man, who is at all cognizant of the inward states 
of his own mind and heart, must acknowledge the presence 
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of internal motions which tend, not only to the pure and the 
good, lying beyond the mere world of sense, but also the infinite 
and absolute. Reason itself is so constituted as, by the nature of 
its own being, to involve the infinite and absolute, although it may 
have no power to reach these in a strictly logical way. It is found 
practically, that just as the inner man wakes to a true sense of 
its nature and destiny, does its struggles become earnest to break 
away from the simply limited and relative, and rise to the infi- 
nite and absolute. Every effort at physical, mental, and moral 
improvement, illustrates and confirms the innate tendency to 
rise above the imperfect to the perfect. The ultimate ideal, in 
some form, is ever before man; and his power to perceive this, 
and struggle after it, is evidence of an inward spiritual nature, 
which relates him to God. From the deepest depths of human 
consciousness there sounds a continuous voice expressive of a 
want, which can only be met and satisfied in the absolute and 
perfect. Though sin has entered the reason, pervaded all the 
mental and moral faculties, perverting their energy and cover- 
ing all with moral darkness, still the root of man’s spiritual na- 
ture remains. There still lingers a sure instinctive feeling after 
God. In no condition, while he lives, is man a devil. Though 
far removed from his full normal state and proper home, he yet 
longs and labors, however darkly and feebly, after both; and, 
the dissatisfaction left in his bosom, at every additional attain- 
ment, proves that nothing short of God can give rest and quietude 
to the soul. 

These inward feelings thus generally expressed, struggling 
darkly and mysteriously after the perfectly true, and beautiful 
and good, which lie beyond them, are called the Holy Ghost. 
The whole conception, in this view, is individual and subjective, 
and rises not above nature, or the divine which is peculiar to 
nature in the form of its original creation. The Spirit is dif- 
ferent in each individual, according to the normal differences of 
constitution, and the degrees of mental and moral improvement; 
but in no case is it allowed, that the Holy Ghost has a distinct 
personal being independent of this subjective experience. Here 
the case .is reversed, as compared with the first forny of false Spi- 
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rituality. Instead of regarding the Spirit, as some thing wholly 
abstract and separated from the natural, it makes the natural 
to be the Spirit. ? 

Answering to this view of the Holy Spirit in the sphere of 
the pure and good, we find a very similar conception of the na- 
ture of Satan in the sphere of the evil and depraved. The one 
view is the measure of the other; and the boldly avowed presence 
of the latter proves the latent and concealed existence of the 
former. Satan, or the Evil Spirit, is nothing more, according 
to the same theory, than the general comprehension of the per- 
sonal wicked feelings, which men also experience as at war with 
those that are pure and good. Man is both his own good and 
bad spirit; and beyond such individual feelings, resulting in 
certain tendencies, which point and urge upward in the one 
case, and downward in the other, there is not supposed to exist, 
either a personal Holy Spirit, or a personal Devil. The theory 
ends where it begins—in pure Naturalism. 

By others the Holy Spirit is made to consist in the power 
which is felt to pervade society in a more general way, urging 
it to strive after the spiritual and true which lie beyond it. This 
is a broader view than the other, if not higher. It goes beyond 
the mere individual, and comprehends all the objective forces 
peculiar to man, corresponding to the subjective capacities for 
them, which individuals realize by means of their intuitive con- 
sciousness. These constitute the moral foundation of society— 
the forces which prevent moral decay and death, and which 
keep the general eye and heart always turned more or less, in- 
telligently towards interests of a higher and more spiritual na- 
ture than any which have yet been attained; though these in- 
terests be not properly above or beyond, but in the undeveloped 
resources of nature as such. These forces are the life of all 
social virtues. They prompt to humanity, benevolence, and 
charity. They lead individuals, beyond the narrow and selfish 
feelings of their own nature, to take interest in a higher and 
more general good. All public institutions, whether designed 
for the physical, civil or moral benefit of man, look more or less 
directly, always ultimately, to these spiritual forces, which mys- 
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teriously pervade the whole of society. This is the spirit that 
lies back of all governments, and constitutes the basis on which 
they rest. The concealed, but restless energy underlying Sci- 
ence, Art, Philosophy, constituting the great world-spirit, moving 
through and over all changes, fashioning by its plastic hand the 
world of matter and mind, and giving to each factor the power 
to raise humanity into higher regions of thought and feeling, - 
causing it ever to tend, by an irrepressible necessity, towards 
the ideal good which towers above it, is taken to be the same 
as the Holy Spirit. It is the general spirit of enterprise, de- 
velopment, and progress in the bosom of society, under its uni- 
versal form. However divine the ultimate source of this wide- 
spread, all-comprehending, and controlling power, and what- 
ever supernatural elements it may be conceded to involve, and 
still further, however objective it may be acknowledged to be as 
it regards all individuals or segments of society, as well as all 
periods or epochs of time, it is still fairly the outgrowth of na- 
ture as such, and is strictly impersonal, both in its being and 
operation. It never comes forward in the form of a distinct 
personal being; but.beyond it, according to the false feeling 
here had in view, there is no other Holy Ghost. 

There is still another view of the Holy Spirit, which, while it 
is more elevated than the preceding, must nevertheless be re- 
garded as equally defective and false: it is the view that re- 
solves the Holy Ghost into an attribute of God, giving Him the 
same relation to the Divine Being as Power, or Wisdom. This 
notion is based upon such passages of Scripture as the follow- 
ing, and others of like character: Isa. viii. 11, Jer. xv. 17, Ezek. 
i. 3, iii. 14, in which the hand of the Lord, representing power, 
is put for the Holy Spirit. This form of the heresy in reference 
to the Spirit was held by some in a very early period of the 
Christian Church, before the doctrine of His true nature had 
become clearly developed and firmly established. Indeed, it 
may be said to have silently pervaded, with more or less condi- 
tioning power, the whole structure of Monarchianism previous 
to the full and clear development of the true doctrine of the 
Trinity. Lactantius and others explained the Holy Ghost as 
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being the sanctifying energy of the Father and of the Son. The 
Patripassionists spoke of Him as the operation of God. In any 
case, the subordination of the Spirit to the Father and the Son, 
at least to the degree to which it was thought necessary to carry 
this’ principle, made it difficult, if not impossible, to admit the 
full idea of personality as inhering in Him. 

The numerous sects of Gnostics, who sought to corrupt the 
simple faith of the Gospel during the first three centuries, held 
both Christ and the Spirit to be Aeons, simple emanations from 
the Supreme Mind. Denying the divine origin of the books of 
Moses, they distinguished between the Aeon which had inspired 
him and the prophets, and the Aeon whom God sent forth after 
the ascension of Christ, making the first very inferior to the 
last, and regarding it as much farther removed from the Su- 
preme Being. With a view to oppose the error of the Gnostics, 
there was inserted in the creed of the Church at Jerusalem, 
which was honored throughout the East as the mother of all 
the Churches, in addition to the original words, “I believe e¢ 
to aytov zvevya,”’ the following, “‘to zapaxiyrov, to hadnoay dra 
twy zpogytwy.”’ Cyril, who was Bishop of Jerusalem in the 
fourth century, with a view still more effectually to break the 
power of these fatal heresies, wrote an exposition of the Creed 
of which these words are a part; and further, ordered that all 
the catechumens should repeat it before they were received to 
Holy Baptism. 

The false notions which obtained thus early, in regard to the’ 
nature of the Holy Ghost, were not wholly dissipated by the 
clearer light which was afterwards made to beam upon the sub- 
ject. Though variously modified, and, in some respects, miti- 
gated, they, nevertheless, continued to live in history; and 
every subsequent age has been made, more or less seriously, to 
feel their blighting effects. In the sixteenth century, these 
early errors seemed again to have ripened in the mind of So- 
cinus, who, accordingly, with great boldness, proclaimed that 
the Holy Ghost was not a person, but only-a power, or energy, 
of God. Nor does the present, in this regard, differ substan- 
tially from the past. Wherever the difficulty exists, to con- 
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cede full personality to the Spirit, whether in the case of indi- 
viduals or communities, whether in the way of feeling or faith, 
there lies the poison, latent, it may be, of this same original 
heresy. To call the Holy Ghost an attribute simply, of the 
Father, or an energizing Aeon or virtue, emanating from the 
Father and the Son, is a direct denial of His true and proper 
Being. Any views which fail to give Him an original, and es- 
sential, and personal relation to the Godhead, much more so all 
views which regard Him as being the Mode merely, in which 
God manifests His Power, Wisdom, Goodness,-and Love, rest 
in, and arise, more or less directly, from these ancient heresies 
respecting His true Personality. 

But the difficulty here does not hold, in the idea of Person- 
ality only. This may be fully conceded, and yet immense room 
be left for error of a radical and fatal character. Nor has this 
room been left unoccupied. The personality of the Holy Ghost 
may be granted, but its divinity denied, in which case the error 
is, in no sense, mitigated or lessened. This form of the heresy 
is also old, and comes down through the ages, bearing the same 
withering power. The theory of Arius, while it referred with 
more directness to the Son, comprehended, also, the Spirit. As 
Arius regarded the Son as a creature of God, in a very elevated 
and noble sense, it is true, but still a mere creature, so he re- 
garded the Holy Ghost as being the first created nature from 
the Son, placing the same distance between the Son and the 

“Spirit, which he imagined to exist between the Son and the 
Father. The Holy Ghost, in this view, which fully conceded 
His personality, was, nevertheless, only the creature of a crea- 
ture. To honor the Holy Ghost truly requires, therefore, not 
only that we concede to Him a full and distinct Personality, cor- 
responding with that of the Father and the Son, but also that 
we recognize clearly the Divinity of this Personality; that we 
acknowledge it as holding in the same divine essence, pervading 
the other two persons in the Godhead, on the ground of which 
He is, at the same time, truly one within them. 

In the view only of this objective Divine Personality, whose 
glorious mystery, from its own sublime heights, appeals to our 
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faith, can we be in a condition truly to worship the Holy Ghost 
as we worship the Father and the Son. The deficiency of any 
essential feature in the object of our homage, as this stands out 
of us and above us, independently of our own subjective states, 
will, to that extent, disqualify us inwardly, to render the wor- 
ship and homage which are demanded at our hands. We, in 
our faith and feeling, can never go beyond the Divine objective 
facts of revelation. As these are, so will our faith and feeling 
be; for these last, to be true and commensurate, must be be- 
gotten and penetrated by the first. Any heresy, therefore, of 
a serious or fatal character, that may be entertained in regard 
to the Holy Ghost, must have the effect of concealing His true 
and full Person as an object of divine homage, and to this ex- 
tent, of destroying, also, our power to render such homage. 
This want of power freely to bow to and worship the Holy Ghost, 
becomes, in this way, a sure evidence of the presence of some 
vitiating heresy in reference to His Person. That the past 
erroneous theories, in regard to the Holy Spirit, have projected 
their image into the Christian mind of the present, is shown 
in the fact, that the Spirit is not as directly and fully an object 
of Divine worship, as is the Father and the Son. Mueh ac- 
count, indeed, is made of His agency in the general system of 
redemption, as the medium of spiritual illumination and grace; 
but the feeling that leads the soul to Him, directly in the way 
of earnest, profound worship, is, manifestly, very defective. 
There is here, clearly, a misgiving in the Christian conscious- 
ness itself, extending farther than is generally believed, and 
which is even more destructive of the feeling of true worship 
than individuals themselves are ready to own to their own 
minds. The same is true, to a great extent, in the public ser- 
vice of the sanctuary. The glorious old Doxologies, which 
couple the Spirit with the Father and the Son, to be equally 
praised and adored, are not sung with the same heart as in 
former periods of the Christian Church. It must be confessed 
that, even where these ancient heresies do not form themselves 
into bold and distinct theories, leading to an intellectual antago- 
nism to the Divine Personality of the Holy Ghost, their secret 
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and unconscious poison is, nevertheless, present to a very fear- 
ful extent, vitiating the devout spirit of worship, by modifying: 
the original courage of faith. Feeling and Faith, in this re- 
gard, which have fallen into a false state, in consequence of the 
intervention of the heresies now indicated, can only be restored 
again to their true and normal character by being confronted 
with the full Divine Personality of the Holy Ghost, standing 
forth in the entire glory of His Being, proceeding from the 
Father and the Son, but, at the same time, co-equal and co- 
eternal with both. 

One reason why the attack upon the Holy Trinity has been 
directed, as we have now seen, especially against the Spirit, lies 
in the close relation which the Scriptures make to hold between 
the Paraclete and the Father and Son. Being the same in es- 
sence, it is thought that He must be also the same in Petson; 
at least the difference in Person which the Scriptures proclaim, 
must, it is argued, for the purpose of avoiding contradiction, so 
yield and be explained, as to amount, in the end, to a mere 
modal, or outwardly formal difference; and hence, whatever ap- 
parent difference the Scriptures may attach to the Spirit’s 
operations, as distinguished from the Father, they are all 
readily resolved into different modes of Divine Being, through 
which the same Person operates. This is thought to be a vul- 
nerable point, and, therefore, it-is selected as the point of 
attack. 

But it is forgotten, that the sameness of essence is itself, even 
in the view of reason, a necessary condition for the distinction 
of Person, if that Person is to be divine; for if the essence of 
the Holy Ghost were different from that of the Father, His 
Personality, however triumphantly made out, could not be a 
divine Personality, any more than that of angels or of men. 
While the Trinity is one in essence, it is also three in Person; 
and on this account, there must necessarily, be not only a very 
close relationship in the way of Being, but also in the acts 
which flow from them respectively. Unity of essence, and con- 
sequent harmony of operation, constitute no reason why the 
Holy Ghost should be less distinctively personal than the Father 
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and the Son. But the case itself constrains the reason to take 
even a farther step, and say, not only that this unity of essence 
is the necessary condition of the divinity in this Personality, 
but necessitates just that difference which is expressed by Per- 
sonality itself. But for such difference, the unity could not be 
conceived. The first is for the reason, the only testimony of 
the last, in the same way that the last involves for the reason, 
the necessity of the first; and it is, on this account, pre- 
cisely, that God is always presented to the mind in the form 
of Trinity, 

Another reason for the attack upon the Trinity at this point, 
lies in the fact, that the Holy Ghost is represented in the Word 
of God as a pure Spirit, wholly supersensible and invisible. 
The terms Father and Son carry in their forms the idea of Per- 
sonality. In the case of the Holy Ghost, this is not, at first 
view, so palpable. It has been thought easier, on this account, 
to attack personality here, than in the case of the Son; and it 
has been confidently hoped that, if at this apparently more 
vulnerable point, an entrance of the wedge could be secured, 
such would be the gain, in the way of logical power, that even 
the idea of Personality, in the case of the Son, in spite of all 
the apparently substantial ground on which it rests, would be 
forced back into non-being, or, at least, be so far removed 
from the Divine, as to make it exist in the form of the human 
only. But close investigation shows, that this point is no less 
carefully and absolutely guarded than the other. The reason 
on which the effort is based, will not sustain it, much less its 
conclusion. The Father is no less a pure Spirit than the Holy 
Ghost. ‘‘God is a Spirit” (St. John iv: 24); and if on this 
account the Holy Ghost must be impersonal, then it follows 
that the Father must be impersonal likewise; and we are thus 
landed at once into the dismal region of Atheism. Angels, 
also, are spirits, and so, likewise, are saints in their interme- 
diate disembodied state; and yet we do not for a moment think, 
on this account, of ignoring their distinctive personal natures. 
The premises, therefore, are too sweeping, involving, through 
the force of the logical inference, the destruction of even what 
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the objector, in his consciousness, maintains as true; hence, the 
objection itself falls. Spirit, as such, does not preclude the 
possibility of Personality. On the other hand, it is clear that 
Personality cannot be conceived of without Spirit. It grows 
not out of the flesh; nor does it, in any sense, find its basis in 
the body. It is always the herald of the spirit, in whatever 
form it may reside; and the Paraclete, being a pure Spirit, 
carries in Him, in this view, the highest and most absolute con- 
ditions of Personality. Indeed, we cannot conceive of a spirit, 
in any true sense, without carrying along with the conception 
the idea of Personality also; for the two, by their own natures, 
inhere in each other. 

Still another reason for the attack of the Trinity, at this 
point, has been found in the fact, that the Holy Ghost is fre- 
quently spoken of by inspired writers as being, seemingly, of 
the same nature as impersonal influences. For instance, He is 
called breath. ‘The Lord God formed man of the dust of the 
ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life; and 
man became a living soul” (Gen. ii: 7). True Exegesis, it 
is said, requires the word Breath, in this connection, to mean 
Spirit; the Spirit of God, or the Holy Spirit; and the inference 
thus prepared is, that because breath, in its ordinary accepta- 
tion, is something impersonal, therefore the Holy Ghost, whose 
nature it is, must also be impersonal. So, likewise, in St. 
John xx: 22, where, after the resurrection of Christ, He is 
said to have met His disciples in the upper room at Jerusalem, 
and breathed on them, and said, “Receive ye the Holy Ghost.” 
Breath and Spirit are plainly two names, or designations of the 
Holy Ghost; but it is impossible for any one clearly to know 
to what extent the first is the essence of the second, or to what 
precise degree the first is the figure of the last. The last, 
clearly, is His proper name, while the first may be entirely meta- 
phorical; or if it herald the essence, which is common to the 
Trinity alike, then it only the more fully, as we have seen be- 
fore, proclaims the fact, which it is here used to disprove; for 
unity of essence implies and necessitates diversity of person- 
ality. Both these terms are brought in direct contrast in Job 
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xxxiii: 4: ‘“‘ The Spirit of God hath made me, and the Breath 
of the Almighty hath given me life.” Here it is plain that 
while Breath, as a mere metaphor, is impersonal, yet, in its 
metaphorical significance, it involves, in the very deepest sense, 
the idea of Personality. It is Breath giving or in-breathing 
life, which comprehends the whole spiritual and ethical being of 
man, which is not in the power certainly of any mere influence, 
as such, to impart, and outside of which there is no room even 
for the conception of Personality, either as it regards God or 
man; for personality can hold only in a living and intelligent 
being, whether that being be man or God. 

Then it has been imagined that the comparisons which are 
frequently instituted between the Holy Ghost and, for instance, 
the wind, as in St. John iii: 8, and a dove, as in St. Mark i: 
10, and fire, as in Acts ii: 3, etc., would greatly aid the at- 
tack upon the Trinity at this point. But here, also, the fond 
hope has been disappointed. Likeness not only implies but re- 
quires difference at the same time. To he like the wind, or as 
the fire, or similar to the dove, is not the same thing as being 
either wind, or fire, or dove; and until it can be shown that 
Christ, where in St. Matt. xii: 31, He said, ‘“‘The kingdom of 
Heaven is like to a grain of mustard seed,” meant that the 
kingdom of Heaven ¢s a grain of mustard seed, there can cer- 
tainly arise no valid argument, from this condescending mode 
of reasoning, against the Divine personal character of the Holy 
Ghost. While the Holy Spirit resembles these impersonal 
things, He is, at the same time, by the very necessity of the 
resemblance, different from them; and the difference lies just in 
what these things have not, viz: Personality, a Divine Person- 
ality, in which He is God, co-eternal with the Father and the 
Son, and equally to be worshipped and adored. Such as the 
Father is, such is the Son, and such is the Holy Ghost. 


To the eternal Three, 
In will and essence One; 
To Father, Son, and Spirit be 
Co-equal honors done. 
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Thus we have sought, negatively, to open the way for the 
positive proof of the Divine Personality of the Holy Ghost, 
which we may endeavor to furnish in some subsequent issue. 





Arr. IV.—THE SACRAMENTAL AND EXPERIMENTAL IN THE 
MYSTICAL UNION. 


PROF, T. G. APPLE, A. M., OF M-RCERSBURG COLLEGE, PA. 


The sacred Scriptures clearly teach, that there is a most inti- 
mate and real union between Christ and His people. The terms 
employed to characterize this union seem to exhaust human 
language, and even then to leave something beyond, which can- 
not be adequately expressed, but can only be embraced by faith. 
His people are said to be im Christ, and He im them. Their 
life is hid with Christ in God. ‘‘At that day ye shall know 
that I am in my Father, and ye in me, and I in you.” John 
xiv. 20. It is not necessary here to multiply passages to the 
same effect. Equally clear and forcible are the figures, or 
analogies, employed in Scripture to set forth this intimate union. 
It is compared to that, which holds between the vine and the 
branches, to the union between husband and wife, between the 
head and the members of the body, between Adam and his 
posterity. Yet it is evident, that no analogy of this kind in 
nature can be regarded es adequate to measure that, which it 
illustrates for our comprehension. Nature is a shadow, a simili- 
tude, of the supernatural, but on this account, instead of being 
able to bring before us the full measure of that which it thus 
resembles, it can only afford a help to lay hold of it by faith. 
The union must ever be regarded as a glorious mystery which 
we may believe, but can never fully comprehend with the mere 
understanding. 

The reader will notice a peculiarity in the passage of Scrip- 
ture bearing on this subject above quoted. ‘At that day ye 
shall know that I am in my Father}and ye in me, and I in you.” 
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It would be a great mistake, we think, to suppose, that these 
two expressions, ‘“‘ye in me,” and, “J in you,’ mean one and 
the same thing,—that the latter only repeats the meaning of 
the former. In the words of men such repetition is often found, 
an addition of words without an addition of meaning; but in 
the words of Christ we can expect no such tautology. His 
words are uttered with infallible precision. Besides, this is not 
the only passage, in which these two forms of expression are 
employed to designate this two-fold relation between Christ and 
His members. In the 15th chap. and 8th verse of St. John, 
we have the same thing: “I am the vine, ye are the branches; 
He that abideth im me, and I in him, the same bringeth forth 
much fruit.’’ Throughout the New Testament these two sides 
of the relation are continually brought out in similar forms of 
expression. 

Although the Scriptures do not deal in logical formulas, or 
scientific statements, yet it will be found that, in setting forth 
this reciprocal relation of Christ and His people, the expression, 
in Christ, usually refers to the objective grace, which Christians 
inherit by being brought into this relation to Christ, and not 
so much the subjective experience of it. For instance, when 
it is said, “‘ye are complete in Him,” we are not to understand 
that these Christians had as yet arrived at a state of complete- 
ness in their own subjective growth and perfection, but rather 
that they possessed germinally, or potentially, in Christ the 
full perfection of their true regenerated manhood. Here must 
be classed also all those passages, though the phraseology may 
be varied, in which Christians are said already to have and pos- 
sess, all that is comprehended in the work of their salvation. 
They are said to be dead with Christ, to be buried with Him, to 
be quickened together with Him, to be raised up with Him, to 
be dead to the law by the body of Christ, to be married to Him, 
in that significant word of St. Paul, to be apprehended of Christ 
Jesus, as precedent and necessary to their apprehending Him. 
In all such passages, reference is had to what they have as an 
inheritance by virtue of a relation into which they have been 
brought to Christ. And the exhortations contained in the New 
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Testament Epistles generally are based upon the assumed pres- 
ence of the power and grace flowing from this relation, to enable 
them to go forward, in the way of obedience and newness of life, 
towards the attainment of all that was included in their calling. 
‘For ye were sometime darkness, but now are ye light im the 
Lord: walk as children of the light.” Eph.v. 8. “If ye then 
be risen with Christ, seek those things which are above.” 
Col. iii. 1. 

On the other hand, the expression, Christ in you, will be 
found generally to set forth the subjective work of grace in 
man, relating more to experience, to faith, to sanctification, &e. 
“That Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith; that ye, being 
rooted and grounded in love, may be able to comprehend with 
all saints, &c.”” Eph. iii. 7. “Nevertheless I live; yet not I, 
but Christ liveth in me.” Gal. ii. 20. Of course we do not 
mean to affirm, that these different forms of expression are 
always used with strict reference to the distinction here referred 
to. The Scriptures rather set forth truth in its living, concrete, 
form, where the objective and subjective continually flow to- 
gether. But the distinction is sufficiently marked, often assumed 
where it is not expressed, to show that it is not a mere idle 
fancy or theory. We proceed, then, in the use of the passage 
quoted from St. John, to examine the nature of this relation, 
as setting forth two different sides in the work of our salvation. 

I.°**Yz ry Mz.” What is it to be in Christ ? 

We may be aided in understanding this by recurring to the 
analogy, which Christ furnishes in the 15th chap. of St. John. 
‘“‘T am the vine, ye are the branches.” We know what it is for 
the branch to be in the vine: it is, to be joined organically to 
the vine. The relation is organic, not mechanical. A stone 
may be placed in a wall, and thus united with it; but the union 
is an outward, not an inward one. The stone, by being placed 
in the wall, is not changed from what it was before; and if it 
be taken out again, it remains unaffected. The branch is rela- 
ted more intimately to the vine: it is made one with it by the 
power of a common life. If it is sundered from the vine, it is 
no longer what it was before. It withers, and dies, and returns 
to its primary elements. 
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Or, if we would have another analogy, it is furnished in one 
already referred to, employed also in the Scriptures, viz: the 
relation of his descendants to Adam, the natural head of the 
human race. In what sense are we in Adam? Evidently in 
the sense of being organically related tohim. The human race 
is an organic whole, bound together by a common life.* ‘‘ Thus 
especially, in an eminent sense, the first Adam is exhibited 
always to our view under a two-fold character. In one respect 
he is simply a man, to be counted as one amongst men since 
born, his sons. In another, he is the man; in whose person 
was included the whole human race. Thus he bears the name 
(in Hebrew) of the race itself; and it is under this generic 
title particularly, that he is presented to our notice in the sacred 
history of the Bible. His individual personality was, of course, 
limited wholly to himself. But a whole world of like separate 
personalities lay involved in his life, at the same time, as a 
generic principle or root. And all these, in a deep sense, form 
at last but one and the same life. Adam lives in his posterity, 
as truly.as he has ever lived in his own person. They partici- 
pate in his whole nature, soul and body, and are truly bone of 
his bone and flesh of his flesh.” 

The Scriptures, as already intimated, do not formally teach 
metaphysical theories, but the theory that, in this analogy, there 
is a generic race-life,; that which we call humanity, and that this 
humanity is a real, though spiritual essence, and not a mere 
conception of the mind, is certainly assumed, in what is said of 
our sinning and falling in Adam. Such has been the under- 
standing of the greatest, and wisest, and best, defenders of the 
doctrine of original sin in all ages, of Augustine, of Anselm, of 
Thomas Aquinas, and others. It is, moreover, the only inter- 
pretation on which this doctrine can be maintained without 
making God, in some way, the author of sin, or unjust in im- 
puting to man that which is not his in fact. We will not insult 
the intelligence of our readers, by attempting its defence on the 
field of science or philosophy. 


* Mystical Presence, p. 161. 
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Now, in their natural state, by their natural birth, men are 
not in Christ; they are in Adam, in the Adamic life, members 
of a fallen race. ‘That which is born of the flesh is fiesh.’’ 
“Wherefore, as by one man sin entered into the world, and 
death by sins and so death passed upon all men, for that all 
have sinned.”” “For as in Adam all die, &c.’’—John, iii. 6. 
Rom. y. 12. 1 Cor. xv. 22. Hence it is necessary, that they 
should be engrafted, or incorporated, into Christ, in order that 
they may be in Him. They must be brought into a relation to 
Christ analogous to that between the branches and the vine, or 
to that which exists between the descendants of Adam and the 
natural head of the race. This act, by which the members of 
our fallen race are taken out of the old Adamic life, and incor- 
porated in the second Adam, the true, absolute, head of our 
race, is an act of God in our behalf. We cannot do it our- 
selves. And this act of incorporation must be regarded as in- 
stituting a relation, without which there could be no saving work 
of grace in man. Here redemption for the individual begins. 
He who is not in Christ is dead; he has no ability to conform 
his life to the will of God, but lies under His condemnation. 
Just as the act of grafting precedes, and is a necessary condi- 
tion to, the growth of the branch, and as natural birth is a fact 
precedent to the development of our sinful life, so our incorpo- 
ration into Christ is a fact precedent and fundamental in our | 
salvation. . 

We have said that our incorporation into Christ is an act of 
God in our behalf. It is performed by the Holy Ghost. It is 
His special office thus to mediate the life of Christ to those, who 
are introduced into His blessed kingdom. Thus far, we think, 
there can be no disagreement among orthodox Christians. We 
come now to inquire, as to the means employed by God in the 
performance of this act. Christianity is not magical in its ope- 
rations. Means are employed, and conditions are necessary. 
We would naturally suppose that, as God has appointed means 
of grace in His Church for the bestowment of His benefits, so 
wonderful and mysterious an act as that by which we are incor- 
porated into Christ by the Holy Ghost, would not be accom- 
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plished without any means. Already, in speaking to Nicode- 
mus on the great mystery of the new birth, our Saviour gives 
the intimation, that the Holy Spirit would connect His work, in 
some way, with an outward sign. “Except a man be born 
of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of 
God.”’ John iii. 5. We do not mean to assert here, that this 
passage refers immediately and directly to baptism; but, that no 
reference to that sacrament, of ‘any kind, is contained in it, we 
do not think can be maintained. We pass to the time, when the 
sacrament of baptism was instituted by Christ, and shall consi- 
der now its office or meaning in relation to this subject. 

Let us notice first the words of the great commission given by 
Christ before He ascended up on high. “All power is given 
unto me in heaven and in earth. Go ye, therefore, and make 
disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Fa- 
ther, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you, and, lo, I 
am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.’ Matt. 
xviii. 18—20. The work they were commissioned to perform 
is set forth in the word pafytevoare, make disciples of. The 
English translation here is conceded to be incorrect, where it 
gives the same word, teach, that is afterwards given as the trans- 
lation of another word. The means to be employed were two- 
fold, 1. Baxrifovres, baptizing, 2. deddoxovre¢, teaching, or in- 
structing.* 


* One would suppose, that it was hardly necessary to quote authorities in a case, 
where the grammatical construction is so clear. Yet there are those, who labor to 
take away the emphasis and prominence, which is here given to baptism. We quote 
a few of such as we happen to have just at hand. “Thus we have here that great 
commission granted by Christ to His apostles and their successors, with respect to 
all nations (both Jews and Gentiles) embracing three particulars, yal/yreverv, Bar- 
ri{ew, and diddoxery, i. e., 1. to disciple them, or convert them to the faith; 2. to 
initiate them into the Church by baptism; 3. to instruct them, when baptized, in the 
doctrines and duties of a Christian life.”—BLoomFie.p. 

“Tn the 19th verse there follows the important institution of the Sacrament of bap- 
tism. The words which directly refer to this institution, standing in the midst of 
the sentence, constitute, as it were, the very kernel of the command. Some have 
manifestly altogether misunderstood this passage, the paOyreboare, as something 
which should precede baptism, as if the meaning of the words had been, ‘/iret in- 
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It is not implied, of course, that no instruction of any kind 
was to precede baptism. Evidently the disciples were to give 
sufficient instruction in regard to Christ to lead them to accept 
Him in His character as Saviour; but that instruction which is 
referred to in the commission was to follow, not precede, bap- 
tism. The first practical use of this commission is presented in 
the course Peter pursued on the day of Pentecost. His sermon 
was directed to show to the assembled multitudes, that Jesus 
was the Christ, promised in the Old Testament Scriptures, not 
to an explanation of the inner glorious mysteries of Christianity 
(which, as is known, were not exhibited, except to the baptized), 
and thus a presentation of their great guilt in crucifying Him. 
When they were pricked in their heart, and said unto Peter and 
the rest of the apostles, “Men and brethren, what shall we do?”’ 
Peter said unto them, “Repent, and be baptized every one of 
you in the name of Jesus Christ for the remission of sins, and 
ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost.’’ Here baptism is 
placed prominent as the first means, or initiatory rite of entrance 
into the Christian Church. The teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever Christ commanded them, was certainly a sub- 
sequent work, as the epistles of the New Testament give abun- 
dant evidence. The conduct of Philip, in baptizing the Eunuch, 
is another example of the manner in which the disciples under- 
stood the commission, Acts viii. 26—40. Philip preached Jesus 
to the Eunuch in the chariot. He must evidently have intro- 


struct, then baptize them’! But the grammatical construction does not warrant such 
a mode of interpretation, for the two participles, Bamri{ovrec and diddoxovrec, 
are precisely what constitute the waOyretecv.”—OLSHAUSEN. 

“ The pabyrvecv consists of two parts—the initiatory, admissory rite, and the eub- 

‘sequent teaching. It is much to be regretted, that the rendering of ya®., ‘teach,’ has 

in our Bibles clouded the meaning of these important words. It will be observed, 
that, in our Lord’s words, as in the Church, the process of ordinary discipleship is 
Jrom baptism to instruction—i. e., is ‘admission in infancy to the covenant, and growing 
up into Thpeiv waévra, x. T. A.” —ALFORD. 

“The nations are to be made disciples of Christ, or converted to Him by two means 
chiefly, viz., by baptiem (Bamri{ovrec) and by religious instruction (d:xdéoxovrec).””-— 
Dr. Scuarr. LAneeE. 

Die Taufe follte nicht cin Bekenntnif deffen feyn, wad der Meni {chon empfangen hatte, 
fondern Durd fie follte die Gabe bed h. Geiftes mitgetheilt werden.“—G er lad. 
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duced the subject of baptism very soon; for as they were riding 
together, and came to a certain water, the Eunuch at once asked 
to be baptized. Upon the profession of his faith, that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God, Philip baptized him. 

The case of St. Paul is another instance. Paul had received 
no instruction, but remained in darkness three days. He was 
directed by Christ to go into Damascus, where he should recéive 
instruction. When Ananias came to him, almost the first thing 
he told him was, “Arise, and be baptized, and wash away thy 
sins, calling on the name of the Lord.” Acts xxii. 16. The 
case of the Jailer (Acts xvi.) is also in point. Baptism was ad- 
ministered to him in the night, just as soon as he accepted 
Christ as the Saviour of men. We may refer also to the bap- 
tizing of John’s disciples (Acts xix.), as showing the meaning of 
baptism, as connected with the gift of the Holy, Ghost. 

If we turn now to those passages in the Epistles, in which bap- 
tism is spoken of, we shall find the same importance attached to 
baptism, as being that sacrament in which men are incorporated 
into Christ. ‘Know ye not, that so many of us as were bap- 
tized into Jesus Christ, were baptized into His death? There- 
fore we are buried with [lim by baptism into His death: that 
like as Christ was raised from the dead by the glory of the Fa- 
ther, even so we also should walk in newness of life.”” Rom. vi. 
8,4. By baptism they are regarded here as being made one, 
incorporated with Christ in the objective facts of His death and 
resurrection; which facts, however, must become also living 
powers in their subjective experience, in their lives. ‘ Buried 
with Him in baptism, wherein also ye are risen with Him through 
the faith of the operation of God, who hath raised Him from the 
dead.” Col. ii. 12. A like reference this, not to the full de- 
velopment of their experience of the death and resurrection of 
Christ in their life, but the enjoyment of it by virtue of their 
anion with Christ. They are said to be quickened together with 
Christ ; that is, by virtue of their union with Him, they share 
in His resurrection. “The like figure whereunto baptism doth 
also now save us (not the putting away of the filth of the flesh, 
but the answer of a good conscience toward God), by the resur- 
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rection of Jesus Christ,” 1 Pet. iii. 21. Here, also, the power 
of the resurrection of Jesus Christ is said to be brought to us 
by baptism, not as consummated, as having reached its fruits, 
in our resurrection, but as including this init. “ . . But 
according to His mercy He saved us, by the laver of regenera- 
tion, and the renewing of the Holy Ghost.’’ Tit. iii. 5. 

The teaching of the early Church is a unit in regard to the 
import of baptism, and the Protestant symbols are full and 
clear. Indeed, the term ingrafted, or incorporated, is in most 
frequent use to designate the office of baptism.* 

This is regarded as its meaning and force, that it is not a 
making over to us, in actual experience, the power of the life 
of Christ, but rather, that it places us in such relation to 
Christ, as that His life may now flow over into us. “To put 
on Christ in baptism, does, therefore, not merely mean the at- 
tainment of a righteousness, outwardly reckoned to us, a naked 
Justitia imputativa, but it means to become partaker of the 
righteousness of Christ, as the substantial, fructifying principle 
of a new life in His Church. Only in this way, and in this 
sense, does baptism contain the true new birth, although we, in 
no way, teach by this that it effects a transubstantiation of the 
human nature, a one-sidedness, from which the Catholic Church 
cannot.be pronounced free. For in teaching, that the right- 
eousness of Christ is not only reckoned to the individual, but 
also appropriated to him, the Catholic Church apprehends the 
matter thus: she regards it as an immediate infusion of the 


*In the Heidelberg Catechism, 70th question, it is said, we are renewed by the 
Holy Ghost, and sanctified to be members of Christ, &c. In the 74th question 
“they (children) must, by baptism, as a sign of the covenant, be also admitted (in- 
corporated, einverleibt) into the Christian Church,” which is the body of Christ, the 
fulness of Him that filleth all in all. 

“ Luther’s Smaller Catechism,” question 92. Where did the Holy Spirit begin this 
sanctification in you? The Holy Spirit began this sanctification in me in holy 
Baptism. 

Westminster Confession of Faith, chapter 28, sections 1 and 6. 

“ Baptism is a sacrament of the New Testament, ordained by Jesus Christ, not 
only for the solemn admission of the party baptized into the visible Church, but 
also to be unto him a sign and seal of the covenant of grace, of his ingra/fting into 
Christ, of regeneration, of remission of sins, &c.” 
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righteousness of Christ (Justitia infusa), through which the na- 
ture of the individual is changed from a sinful into a pure and 
holy nature, so that original sin is not only broken in upon, but 
destroyed. In this way, a mechanical relation takes place, in- 
stead of an organic one, and instead of establishing an essential 
communion with Christ, baptism is thought to effect a transub- 
stantiation of the nature of the child. The fault of this magi- 
cal conception consists in this, that it applies the categories of 
the sensible actuality where it ought to apply the categories of 
the essence. If, therefore, we say that, in baptism, a real im- 
manence of the nature of Christ and of human nature, a mys- 
terious oneness of His holy essence and the sinful essence of 
man, is brought about, we also, on the other hand, hold fast to 
the idea, that this is not to be regarded as an immanence, finished 
and immediate, but one endless deginning. In that Christ, as 
the unseen Head, stands in an inward, indissoluble relation to 
the Church, as His mystical body: ¢. e., that total organization 
of souls which has its point of personal unity in Him, receives 
the power of life from Him, through it, renews and animates 
itself, and the members of which are all His organs—He, by 
means of baptism, causes this universal organic relation to be- 
come effectual in each single new point of life which he appro- 
priates to Himself and His Kingdom. As he continues His 
life through the Church, as a whole, so He also continues it 
through this particular mode of individual life, and, therefore, 
makes Himself the true beginning of life to it. The human na- 
ture is thus not changed, but the child, by means of baptism, is 
constituted Christ’s organ. The righteousness of Christ is not 
infused into the infant’s life immediately, but is, in its fruitful- 
ness, turned over upon the infantile life of the child. The in- 
fantile life is made the unconscious dearer of the objective 
righteousness of Christ, the heavenly ideal of human nature, to 
use an expression of Churchly antiquity, becomes a Christo- 
. phoros, a Christ-bearer.’’* 


* Christian Baptism, and the Baptistic Question, by Dr. Martensen, translated by 
Dr. H. Harbaugh, Mercersburg Review, 1853. 
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May we not, then, say that we are ipgrafted, or incorporated, 
into Christ by Christian Baptism? To be in Christ, is to be in- 
troduced into this relation by baptism. The act, as our natural 
birth, in which we are constituted members of fallen humanity, 
is an act in which we are not active, but passive. We submit 
to it in faith, it is true, though in the case of the child, there 
can be no active submission even; but still, it is God’s act to- 
wards us, whereby we are taken out of the old Adamic nature, 
held under the power of the devil, and inserted into redeemed 
humanity in Christ. We are not unaware that, in the Heidel- 
berg Catechism, it is incidentally said that we are ingrafted into 
Christ by a true faith.* It must be borne in mind, however, 
that this instruction is given to one already baptized, concern- 
ing which baptism the catechism teaches, that 7 is the means of 
incorporation into the Church of Christ. Faith here, evidently, 
is to be regarded as the condition, not the means, of ingrafting 
into Christ. For, how can faith, which is a human act, perform 
that which is an act of God to us? We may say, therefore, 
that it is not by repentance, not by faith, not by prayer, not 
by any thing we do, that this relation is brought about. It is 
an act of God, performed in our behalf, which is deeper than 
all experience, nay, is the ground and source of all Christian 
experience, because it is an act by which the centre of our life 
is poised in Christ, as the Head of a new race. Faith is ne- 
eessary as a condition; for baptism cannot be properly admin- 
istered, where it is resisted by unbelief. The child stands in the 
warm bosom of the faith of the Church which, through its 
parents or sponsors, is pledged in its behalf. To exclude the 
child from the reception of this great grace, because it has not 
conscious faith, is to say that sin can abound where grace can- 
not abound, in opposition to the assertion of the Apostle, that 
where sin abounds, grace does much more abound. 

Neither can we say, that the word is the specific means of 
grace, whereby men are ingrafted into Christ. The word, as 


* Question 20. Are all men then saved by Christ, as they have perished by Adam? 
No; only such as, by true faith, are ingrafted into Him, and receive all His benefits. 
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preached to the unbaptized by the Apostles, was a call to 
Christ. This was its object, to turn the attention of men to 
Him as the true Messiah, the Son of God, the Saviour of the 
world. When they were ready to receive Him, they were bap- 
tized into Him, and thus made members of Him. In the 
Church, the word is continually used to instruct those who are 
baptized, according to the great commission, and thus train 
them up in the knowledge of the glorious grace signed and 
sealed to them in their baptism. The word is always to them 
in the Lord. 

Christian Baptism, then, we think the Scriptures teach, is the 
sacrament of our incorporation into Christ. In this sacrament, 
as in the Lord’s supper also, we are confronted with Christianity, 
as an objective reality. The powers of the heavenly world are 
in them brought nigh to the imhabitants of earth. -This is the 
sacrament which confronts those who would enter into the king- 
dom of divine grace. Though visible only as water, it has en- 
shrined in it the invisible grace which must cleanse us, when we 
enter the congregation of the people of the Lord. It is im- 
portant that we should believe in its sacred mystery. Strip it 
of its meaning, as is done in much of the unsacramental, and 
anti-sacramental religion of the day, and it becomes a mere 
empty form, an idle ceremony, and passes out of use as a super- 
stition of the past. Believe in its true character, and it stands 
again for us centrally in the great commission. It is important, 
especially in our day, that the objective, sacramental, in Christi- 
anity, should be made to confront us. In proportion as we 
realize its presence and power, will vigor be imparted also to 
our subjective experience. It will be no longer a sentimental 
dream or fancy, a human exercise, but the activities of the su- 
pernatural world within us, If we have faith in our being 
thus in Christ, we will be prepared to see some meaning in 
Christ in ws, as the light and life of all our Christian expe- 
rience. 

II. “Ir you.” It will be seen from what has already been 
said, that there is another side of our religion, the subjective or 
experimental. It is not enough, that we should be in Christ ; 
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it is required that Christ should also be formed in us the hope 
of glory. The ingrafting only puts the branch in a position to 
grow; it only forms a new relation; it only originates a basis 
or starting point. How great and wonderful the work that 
follows! This organic relation now becomes positive and active. 
The branch is no longer a passive thing. When the life of the 
vine pushes itself into the branch, the branch also begins to 
act, to perform important functions. If, now, all the wonder- 
ful process could be laid open, if we could show how a tree 
grows, how the sap passes up and out into the branches, into 
the leaves, and is there acted upon by the very air, which those 
leaves continually breathe, how it undergoes a wonderful pro- 
cess, and then returns and forms woody fibre, and is made a 
part of the solid bulk of the tree ;—if we could see the wonder- 
ful play and interweaving of organic forces, their mutual action 
and re-action, we might have before us a visible picture of the 
Christian’s growth in the divine life. It is our Saviour’s 
analogy. 

Or if we take the other analogy, that of our natural birth 
and growth in sin, we might see the same thing. The natural 
birth of a child is but the beginning of a life of sin. Fora 
time the development is an unconscious one. The child does 
not yet know what is going on in its inner, hidden life. It is 
not yet capable of actual sin, yet it is sinful. But when that 
sinful nature develops itself in thinking and willing, then ap- 
pears the bitter fruit. No longer is it Adam’s sin, or original 
sin; every act of transgression makes the sin, in a new sense, 
its own. There are action and re-action. The old sinful nature 
acts upon the will, and the will in turn acts upon the sinful 
nature, and thus the process goes on. At first the child is only 
in Adam, ingrafted in our fallen Adamic nature; afterwards 
Adam is in the child, that is, the sinful nature develops and 
becomes self-consciously its own. 

In the same way, the relation formed with Christ for the 
child in baptism is the beginning of a process, in which the 
fallen nature, by the entrance into it of a new life, is taken up, 
rescued from the dominion of sin, and assimilated to redeemed 
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human nature in Christ. This process already begins in the 
infantile spirit of the child. How, we may not be able to ex- 
plain. But the Holy Spirit, which hovered over the original 
chaos of matter, is surely not present in vain in the chaos of a 
fallen spirit, now brought into union with Christ. There is 
activity, development in the spirit of a-child.. Evil is there in 
unconscious processes of growth. Is it unnatural, or unintelli- 
gible to suppose, that the Holy Spirit can be active there in 
biassing the child toward the good, in preparing the way, in 
opposition to the powers of evil, for its future enlightenment, 
and willing surrender to the powers of grace? 

But as we follow the development of the child, as it arrives 
at years of knowledge, our analogies fail us. The branch grows 
by a law which governs it, of which it, of course, has no knowl- 
edge. The child, under the law of sin and death, has no power 
to deliver himself from it. In the case of the baptised, even 
when trained under the best influences outwardly, there comes 
a time when the grace of Christ must be appropriated by its 
own will. The life of Christ does not mould the spirit blindly, 
nor yet in such a way as to destroy man’s power of free will. 
Hence there must be a positive acceptance of the grace given. 
In other words the life of Christ reaches to the human will itl 
self, and seeks to bring it into subjection to His will. Here 
there is a crisis in the development of the religious life. Often 
it is accompanied with no serious struggles, no abrupt experi- 
ences. The will accepts, the heart is surrendered, gently, 
gradually, as the rosy aurora blends imperceptibly into the ful- 
light of day. In some cases, especially where there has been 
a departure from the path of virtue, the crisis is attended with 
internal excitement. The power of evil, allowed for a time to 
assert its power, is to be driven out. Christ is to assume His 
supremacy, and the evil goes out not without grumbling dis- 
satisfaction. Then, if the individual so will, he may reject the 
grace of Christ, and become a dead branch, fit only to be cut 
off and cast into the fire. This crisis is often regarded as the 
period of the new birth, of conversion, or regeneration, as these 
terms are often interchangeably, but improperly, used. By 
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giving their attention continually to this stage in the religious 
growth, some whole denominations haye become so entirely 
absorbed in it, that they have come to overlook entirely the 
sacramental beginning of the Christian l:fe, and that period of 
Christian nurture which succeeds it. How much confusion 
would be avoided, in disputes on regeneration, conversion, &c., 
if the true significance of Christian baptism were always kept in 
view! And how much would it make for the earnest, thor- 
ough, prayerful, religious instruction of the young! 

In the development of the Christian life now, the end of it 
all is that Christ may be more and more in him, so that what 
was comprehended potentially, or germinally, in his baptism, 
may become actual in his life. The death of Christ repeats 
itself, so to speak, in His members, where there is a death unto 
sin, a real crucifixion to the world, yea, a sharing with Christ 
in His offering of Himself to God. The offering of himself, 
in connection with the symbolical oblation in the Eucharist, is 
not a mere conception, but an act. The New Testament is full 
of this idea of fellowship in the sufferings of Christ.* ‘That 
I may know the fellowship of His sufferings, being made con- 
formable unto His death.” ‘Who now rejoice in my sufferings 
for you, and fill up that which is behind of the afflictions of 
Christ in my flesh for His body’s sake, which is the Church.” 
‘* But rejoice, in as much as ye are partakers of Christ’s suffer- 

-ings; that when His glory shall be revealed, ye may be glad 
also with exceeding joy.” 

So, also, the resurrection of Christ is a fact, which realizes its 
power more and more in their life, first, as a resurrection from 
the death of sin, and then, as it looks forward continually to its 
full fruit in their own resurrection at last from the dead. Hence 
their feeding upon His body and blood in the Eucharist is not a 
mere figure of speech, but a most solemn reality; for Christ is 
literally and truly their meat and drink, by which they are 
nourished unto everlasting life. They realize in their lives 


* Phil. iii. 10. Col. i. 24, 1 Pet. iv. 13. See also, Rom. vi. 6. Gal. ii. 20, and 
y. 24 and vi. 11. 
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more and more the image of Christ in all its loveliness and glory. 
The mind that was in Christ is also in them. So real is this 
presence of Christ iw them, that Paul declares, “I live; yet not 
I, Christ liveth in me.” 

Here we have Christian experience, as the life of Christ is 
more and more apprehended in the human consciousness. Re- 
-pentance, faith, hope, love, prayer, and praise, all these are the 
blooming fruits in the history of his life. His active obedience 
to the law, and his acts of benevolence, are only the realization 
of the life of Christ in his life. As every tree produces after 
its kind, as the image of the first Adam is reproduced in all his 
descendants, so Christians are Christ-bearers, epistles, known 
and read of all men. The Church becomes the reflection of the 
image of Him, who is altogether lovely, the chief among ten 
thousand. 

Yet, when we have learned all that we can know from the ana- 
logies of nature, there remains the great and glorious mystery 
of God’s union with man, and man’s union with God, which is 
above all finite comprehension. The mystery of the hypostati- 
cal union of the divine arid the human in the person of Christ, 
the deepest of all mysteries, lies back of it. In the light of that 
mystery we study it; but we can know only in part here, for 
here we see through a glass darkly, but there face to face. 

If we are asked, then, why we emphasize the sacramental in 
Christianity, our answer is, because it comports with the objec- 
tive realities of the kingdom of grace, as these flow from Christ, 
and become continually the fountain of that perennial flow of 
Christian experience, which makes glad the hearts of God’s peo- 
ple. It presents to us the mysteries of the kingdom of grace, 
and challenges our faith in them. It is clearly and forcibly 
brought before us in the divine record. The Scriptures teach 
that Christianity is sacramental.. Shall we, then, be frightened 
from the sacraments in their true character by the empty and 
meaningless cry of Romanizing tendencies? There is a gulf in 
rationalism which, to say the least, is as horrible as that of 
Popery. That theory of Christianity, which makes it to consist 
‘in abstract truth, an order of teaching for the intellect, which 
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plumes itself on its title to being rational, which instinctively 
shrinks from the very idea of mysteries, is already on the verge 
of this gulf. We choose not to be drawn with it into the awful 
maelstroom. The hoary truths and verities of our holy religion 
are dearer to us than the insinuating favor of popular applause. 
Let us stand firm on these tried foundations amid the rocking 
waves of rationalism and infidelity. Truth must triumph over 
error, and be crowned at last with glorious victory. 





Art. V.—THE GENIUS AND THEOLOGY OF ST. AUGUSTINE. 
BY PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., NEW YORK. 


AvausTINE, the man with upturned eye, with pen in the left 
hand, and a burning heart in the right (as he is usually repre- 
sented), is, by universal agreement, one of the master minds in 
the history of Christianity, who have made a profound and 
lasting impression upon his age and all subsequent generations. 
He was a philosophical and theological genius of the first order, 
towering, like a pyramid, above his age, and looking down com- 
mandingly upon succeeding centuries. He had a mind uncom- 
monly fertile and deep, bold and soaring; and with it, what is 
better, a heart full of Christian love and humility. He stands, 
of right, by the side of the greatest philosophers of antiquity 
and of modern times. We meet him alike on the broad high- 
ways and the narrow footpaths, on the giddy Alpine heights, 
and in the awful depths of speculation, wherever philosophical 
thinkers before him or after him have trod. As a theologian, 
he is facile princeps, at least surpassed by no church father, 
scholastic, or reformer. With royal munificence he scattered 
ideas in passing, which have set in mighty motion other lands 
and later times. He combined the creative power of Tertullian 
with the churchly spirit of Cyprian, the speculative intellect of 
the Greek Church with the practical tact of the Latin. He was 
a Christian philosopher and a philosophical theologian to the 
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full. It was his need and his delight to wrestle again and again 
with the hardest problems of thought, and to comprehend, to 
the utmost, the divinely revealed matter of the faith. He al- 
ways asserted, indeed, the primacy of faith, according to his 
maxim: Fides precedit intellectum; appealing, with theolo- 
gians before him, to the well-known passage of Isaiah vii. 9 (in 
the LXX.): “Nisi credideritis, non intelligetis.”” But to him 
faith itself was an acting of reason, and from faith to knowledge, 
therefore, there was a necessary transition. He constantly 
looked below the surface to the hidden motives of actions and 
to the universal laws of diverse events. The metaphysician and 
the Christian believer coalesced in him. His meditatio passes 
with the utmost ease into oratio, and his oratio into meditatio. 
With profundity he combined an equal clearness and sharpness 
of thought. He was an extremely skilful and a successful dia- 
lectician, inexhaustible in arguments and in answers to the ob- 
jections of hig adyersaries. 

He has enriched Latin literature with a greater store of 
beautiful, original, and pregnant proverbial sayings, than any 
classic author, or any other teacher of the Church. We re- 
mind thie reader of a few of the most striking: 


“Novum Testamentum in Vetere latet, Vetus in Novo patet.” 
* Distingue tempora, et concordabit Scriptura.” 

“Cor nostrum inquietum est, donec requiescat in Te.” 

“Da quod jubes, et jube quod vis.” 

“‘Non vincit nisi veritas, victoria veritatis est caritas.”’ 

“‘Ubi amor, ibi trinitas.” 

“Fides preecedit intellectum.” 

* Deo servire vera libertas est.” 

“Nulla infelicitas frangit, quem felicitas nulla corrumpit.”’ 


The famous maxim of ecclesiastical harmony: ‘‘In necessa- 
riis unitas, in dubiis (or non necessariis) libertas, in omnibus 
(in utrisque) caritas,’’—which is often ascribed to Augustine, 
dates in this form not from him, but from a much later period. 
LUECKE (in a special treatise on the antiquity of the author, the 
original form, etc., of this sentence, Gottingen, 1850) traces 
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the authorship to Rupert MELpENtvs, an irenical German 
theologian of the seventeenth century. 

Augustine had a creative and decisive hand in almost every 
dogma of the Church, completing some, and advancing others. 
The centre of his system is the FREE REDEEMING GRACE OF 
Gop IN CHRIST, OPERATING THROUGH THE ACTUAL, HISTORICAL 
CuurcH. He is evangelical or Pauline in his doctrine of sin 
and grace, but catholic (that is, old-catholic, not Roman Cath- 
olic), in his doctrine of “the Church. ‘The Pauline element 
comes forward mainly in the Pelagian controversy, the catholic 
churchly in the Donatist; but each is modified by the other. 

Dr. Baur incorrectly makes freedom the fundamental idea 
of the Augustinian system (it much better suits the Pelagian), 
and founds on this view an ingenious, but only half true, com- 
parison between Augustine and Origen. ‘There is no Church 
teacher of the ancient period,” says he, “who, in intellect and 
in grandeur and consistency of view, can more justly be placed 
by the side of Origen than Augustine; none who, with all the 
difference in individuality and in mode of thought, so closely 
resembles him. How far both towered above their times, is 
most clearly manifest in the very fact that they alone of all the 
theologians of the first six centuries, became the creators of dis- 
tinct systems, each proceeding from its definite idea, and each 
completely carried out ; and this fact proves also how much the 
one system has that is analogous to the other. The one sys- 
tem, like the other, is founded upon the idea of freedom; in 
both there is a specific act, by which the entire development of 
human life is determined; and in both, this is an act which lies 
far outside of the temporal consciousness of the individual; with 
this difference alone, that in one system the act belongs to each 
separate individual himself, and only falls outside of his tem- 
poral life and consciousness; in the other, it lies within the 
sphere of the temporal history of man, but is only the act of 
one individual. If, in the system of Origen, nothing gives 
greater offence than the idea of the pre-existence and fall of 
souls, which seems to adopt heathen ideas into the Christian 
faith, there is in the system of Augustine the same overleaping 
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of individual life and consciousness, in order to explain from an 
act in the past, the present sinful condition of man; but the 
pagan Platonic point of view is exchanged for one taken from 
the Old Testament. . . . What, therefore, essentially dis- 
tinguishes the system of Augustine from that of Origen, is only 
this: the fall of Adam is substituted for the pre-temporal fall 
of souls, and what in Origin still wears a heathen garb, puts on 
in Augustine a purely Old Testament form.” 

The learning of Augustine was not equal to his genius, nor 
as extensive as that of Origen and Eusebius, but still considera- 
ble for his time, and superior to that of any of the Latin 
fathers, with the single exception of Jerome. He had received, 
in the schools of Madaura and Carthage, a good theoretical and 
rhetorical preparation for the forum, which stood him in good 
stead also in theology. He was familiar with Latin literature, 
and was by no means blind to the excellencies of the classics, 
though he plaged them far below the higher beauty of the Holy 
Scriptures. The Hortensius of Cicero (a lost work) inspired 
him, during his university course, with enthusiasm for philoso- 
phy and for the knowledge of truth for its own sake; the study 
of Platonic and Neo-Platonic works (in the Latin version of the 
rhetorician Victorinus), kindled in him an incredible fire; 
though, in both, he missed the holy name of Jesus and the car- 
dinal virtues of love and humility, and found in them only beau- 
tiful ideals, without power to conform him to them. With the 
Greek language and literature he had, in comparison with Je- 
rome, but a superficial acquaintance. Hebrew he did not un- 
derstand at all. Hence, with all his extraordinary familiarity 
with the Latin Bible, he made many mistakes in exposition. 
He was rather a thinker than a scholar, and depended mainly 
on his own resources, which were always abundant. 

The numerous writings of Augustine, the composition of 
which extended through four and forty years, are a mine of 
Christian knowledge and experience. They abound in lofty 
ideas, noble sentiments, devout effusions, clear statements of 
truth, strong arguments against error, and passages of fervid 
eloquence and undying beauty; but also in innumerable repe- 
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titions, fanciful opinions and playful conjectures of his uncom- 
monly fertile brain. His style is full of life and force, but not 
free from wearisome prolixity and from that vagabunda loqua- 
citas, with which his adroit opponent, Julian of Eclanum, 
charged him. He would rather, as he said, be blamed by gram- 
marians, than not understood by the people; and he bestowed 
little care upon his style, though he many a time rises in lofty 
poetic flight. He made no point of literary renown, but, im- 
pelled by love to God and to the Church, he wrote from the 
fulness of his mind and heart. The writings, before his con- 
version, a treatise on the Beautiful (De Pulchro et Opto), the 
orations and eulogies which he delivered, as rhetorician, at 
Carthage, Rome, and Milan, are lost. The professor of elo- 
quence, the heathen philosopher, the Manichzean heretic, the 
sceptic and free-thinker, are known to us only from his regrets 
and recantations in the Confessions and other works. His 
literary career for us commences in his pious retreat, at Cassi- 
ciacum, where he prepared himself for a public profession of 
his faith. He appears first, in the works composed at Cassi- 
ciacum, Rome, and near Tagaste, as a Christian philosopher, 
after his consecration to the priesthood, as a theologian. Yet, 
even in his theological works, he everywhere manifests the 
metaphysical and speculative bent of his mind. He never 
abandoned or depreciated reason; he only subordinated it to 
faith, and made it subservient to the defence of revealed truth. 
Faith is the pioneer of reason, and discovers the ey which 
reason explores. 

The following is a classified view of his most important 
works: 

I. AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL works. To these belong the Con- 
fessions and the Retractations; the former acknowledging his 
sins, the latter his theoretical errors. In the one he subjects 
his life, in the other his writings, to close criticism; and these 
productions, therefore, furnish the best standard for judging of 
his entire labors. 

The Confessions are the most profitable, at least the most 
edifying, product of his pen; indeed, we may no doubt say, the 
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most edifying book in all the patristic literature. They were, 
accordingly, the most read even during his life-time, and they 
have been the most frequently published since. A more sin- 
cere and more earnest book was never written. The historical 
part, to the tenth book, is one of the devotional classics of all 
creeds, and second in popularity only to the “Imitation of 
Christ,” by Thomas a Kempis, and Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress.” Certainly, no autobiography is superior to it in true 
humility, spiritual depth, and universal interest. Augustine’s 
experience as a heathen sensualist, a Manichean heretic, an 
anxious enquirer, a sincere penitent, and a grateful convert, is 
reflected in every human soul that struggles through the tempta- 
tions of nature and the labyrinth of error, to the knowledge of 
truth and the beauty of holiness, and after many sighs and. 
tears, finds rest and peace in the arms of a merciful Saviour. 
Rousseau’s ‘‘ Confessions’’ and Goethe’s “Truth and Fiction,” 
though written in a radically different spirit, may be compared 
with Augustine’s Confessions, as works of rare genius and of 
absorbing interest; but by attempting to exalt human nature, 
in its unsanctified state, they tend as much to expose its vanity 
and weakness, as the work of the bishop of Hippo, being written 
with a single eye to the glory of God, raises man from the dust 
of repentance to a new and imperishable life of the Spirit. 
Augustine composed the Confessions about the year 400. 
The first ten books contain, in the form of a continuous prayer 
and confession before God, a general sketch of his earlier life, 
of his conversion, and of his return to Africa in the thirty- 
fourth year of his age. The salient points in these books are 
the engaging history of his conversion in Milan, and the story 
of the last days of his noble mother in Ostia; she, as it were, at 
the very gate of heaven, and in full assurance of a blessed re- 
union at the throne of glory. The last three books (and a part 
of the tenth) are devoted to speculative philosophy; they treat, 
partly in tacit opposition to Manichzism, of the metaphysical 
questions of the possibility of knowing God, and the nature of 
time and space; and they give an interpretation of the Mosaic 
cosmogony in the style of the typical allegorical exegesis usual 
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with the fathers, but foreign to our age; they are, therefore, 
of little value to the general reader, except as showing that 
even abstract metaphysical subjects may be devotionally treated, 

The Retractations were produced in the evening of his life 
(427), when, mindful of the proverb: “In the multitude of 
words there wanteth not sin,’ and remembering that we must 
give account for every idle word, he judged himself, that he 
might not be judged. He revised, in chronological order, the 
numerous works he had written before and during his episco- 
pate, and retracted or corrected whatever in them seemed to his 
riper knowledge false or obscure. In all essential points, never- 
theless, his theological system remained the same from his con- 
version to this time. The Retractions give beautiful evidence 
‘ of his love of truth, his conscientiousness, and his humility. 

To this same class should be added the Letters of Augustine, 
of which the Benedictine editors, in their second volume, give 
two hundred and seventy (including letters to Augustine) in 
chronological order from A. D. 386 to a. D. 429. These letters 
treat, sometimes very minutely, of all the important questions 
of his time, and give us an insight of his cares, his official fidelity, 
his large heart, and his effort to become, like Paul, all things to 
all men. ‘ 

When the questions of friends and pupils accumulated, he 
answered them in special works; and in this way he produced 
various collections of Queestiones and Responsiones, dogmatical, 
exegetical, and miscellaneous (A. D. 390, 397, &c). 

II. PHILOSOPHICAL treatises, in dialogue; almost all com- 
posed in his earlier life; either during his residence at the 
country-seat Cassiciacum, in the vicinity of Milan, where he 
spent half a year before his baptism in instructive and stimu- 
lating conversation, in a sort of academy, with Monica, his son, 
and Adeodatus, his brother Navigius, his friend Alypius, and 
some cousins and pupils; or during his second residence in 
Rome, or soon after hisreturn to Africa. 

To this class belong the works: Contra Academicos libri tres 
(386), in which he combats the skepticism and probabilism of 
the New Academy,—the doctrine that man can never reach the 
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truth, but can at best attain only probability; De vita beata 
(386), in which he makes true blessedness to consist in the per- 
fect knowledge of God; De ordine,—on the relation of evil to 
the divine order of the world (386); Soliloquia (387), commu- 
nings with his own soul concerning God, the highest good, the 
knowledge of truth, and immortality; De immortalitate anime 
(387), a continuation of the Soliloquies; De quantitate anime 
(387), discussing sundry questions of the size, the origin, the 
incorporeity of the soul; De musica libri vi (887-389); De 
magistro (389), in which, in a dialogue with his son Adeodatus, 
a pious and promising, but precocious youth, who died soon 
after his return to Africa (389), he treats on the impdrtance and 
virtue of the word of God, and on Christ, as the infallible Mas- 
ter. To these may be added the later work, De anima et ejus 
origine (419). Other philosophical works on grammar, dialec- 
tics (or ars bene disputandi), rhetoric, geometry, and arithmetic, 
are lost. 

These works exhibit as yet little that is specially Christian 
and churchly; but they show a Platonism seized and conse- 
crated by the spirit of Christianity, full of high thoughts, ideal 
views, and discriminating argument. They were designed to 
present the different stages of human thought, by which he him- 
self had reached the knowledge of the truth, and to serve others 
as cteps to the sanctuary. They form an elementary introduc- 
tion to his theology. He afterwards, in his Retractions, with- 
drew many things contained in them, like the Platonic view of 
the pre-existence of the soul, and the Platonic idea that the 
aequisition of knowledge is a recollection or excavation of the 
knowledge hidden in the mind. The philosopher in him after- 
wards yielded more and more to the theologian, and his views 
became more positive and empirical, though in some cases nar- 
rower also and more confined. Yet he could never cease to 
philosophize, and even his later works, especially De Trinitate 
and De Civitate Dei, are full of profound speculations. Before 
his conversion he followed a particular system of philosophy, 
first the Manichzan, then the Platonic; after his conversion he 
embraced the christian philosophy which is based on the Divine 
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revelation of the Scriptures, and is the hand-maid of theology 
and religion; but at the same time he prepared the way for the 
Catholic ecclesiastical philosophy which rests on the authority 
of the church, and became complete in the scholasticism of the 
middle age. 

In the history of philosophy he deserves a place in the high- 
est rank, and has done greater service to the science of sciences 
than any other father, Clement of Alexandria and Origen not 
excepted. He attacked and refuted the pagan philosophy as 
pantheistic or dualistic at heart; he shook the superstitions of 
astrology and magic; he expelled from philosophy the doctrine 
of emanation, and the idea that God is the soul of the world; 
he substantially advanced psychology; he solved the question 
of the origin and the nature of evil more nearly than any of 
his predecessors, and as nearly as most of his successors; he 
was the first to investigate thoroughly the relation of divine 
omnipotence and omniscience to human freedom, and to con- 


struct a theodicy; in short, he is properly the founder of a 
Christian philosophy, and not only divided with Aristotle the 
empire of the medizeval scholasticism, but furnished also living 
germs for new systems of philosophy, and will always be con- 
sulted in the speculative establishment of Christian doctrines. 


III. ApoLogetic works against Pagans and Jews. Among 
these the twenty-two books, De Civitate Dei, are still well 
worth reading. They form the deepest and richest apologetic 
work of antiquity; begun in 413 after the occupation of Rome 
by the Gothic king Alaric, finished in 426, and often separately 
published. They condense his entire theory of the world and 
of man, and are the first attempt at a comprehensive philosophy 
of universal history under the dualistic view of two antagonistic 
currents or organized forces, a kingdom of this world is doomed 
to final destruction, and a kingdom of God which will last for- 
ever. 


IV. Retiarous-THEOLOGICAL works of a general nature (in 
part anti-Manichean): De utilitate credendi, against the 
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Gnostic exaltation of knowledge (392); De fide et symbolo, a 
discourse which, though only presbyter, he delivered on the 
Apostles’ Creed before the council at Hippo at the request of 
the bishops in 393; De doctrina Christiana iv libri (297; the 
fourth book added in 426), a compend of exegetical theology 
for instruction in the interpretation of the Scriptures according 
to the analogy of the faith; De catechizandis rudibus, likewise 
for catechetical purposes (400); Enchiridion, or De fide, spe et 
caritate, a brief compend of the doctrine of faith and morals, 
which he wrote in 421, or later, at the request of Laurentius; 
hence also called Manuale ad Laurentium. 


V. PoLemic-THEOoLoGIcaL works. These are the most copi- 
ous sources of the history of doctrine. The heresies collective- 
ly are reviewed in the book De heresibus ad Quodvultdeum, 
written between 428 and 430 to a friend and deacon in Carthage, 
and giving a survey of eighty-eight heresies, from the Simoni- 
ans to the Pelagians. In the work De vera religione (390) 
Augustine proposed to show that the true religion is to be found 
not with the heretics and schismatics, but only in the catholic 
church of that time. 

The other controversial works are directed against the par- 
ticular heresies of Manichzism, Donatism, Arianism, Pelagian- 
ism, and Semi-Pelagianism. Augustine, with all the firmness 
of his convictions, was free from personal antipathy, and used 
the pen of controversy in the genuine Christian spirit, fortiter 
in re, suaviter in modo. He understood Paul's ddydeven év 
dydzy, and forms in this respect a pleasing contrast to Jerome, 
who probably had by nature no more fiery temperament, than 
he, but was less able to control it. ‘Let those,” he very 
beautifully says to the Manichzans, “burn with hatred against 
you, who do not know how much pains it costs to find the 
truth, how hard it is to guard against error;—but I who after 
so great and long wavering came to know the truth, must bear 
myself towards you with the same patience which my fellow- 
believers showed towards me while I was wandering in blind 
madness in your opinions.” 
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1. The ANTI-MANICHzAN works date mostly from his earlier 
life, and in time and matter follow immediately upon his phi- 
losophical writings. In them he afterwards found most to 
retract, because he advocated the freedom of the will against 
the Manichean fatalism. The most important are: De mori- 
bus ecclesiz catholice, et de moribus Manichzorum, two books 
(written during hie second residence in Rome, 388): De vera 
religione (390); Unde malum, et de libero -arbitrio, usually 
simply Do libero arbitrio, in three books, against the Manichzean 
doctrine of evil as a substance, and as having its seat in matter 
instead of free will (begun in 388, finished in 395); De Genesi 
contra Manicheos, a defence of the biblical doctrine of creation 
(389); De duabus animabus. 

These works treat of the origin of evil; of free will; of the 
harmony of the Old and New Testaments, and of revelation and 
nature; of creation out of nothing, in opposition to dualism and 
hylozoism; of the supremacy of faith over knowledge; of the 
authority of the Scriptures and the Church; of the true and 
the false ascetitism, and other disputed points; and they are 
the chief source of our knowledge of the Manichzean Gnosticism, 
and of the arguments against it. Having himself belonged for 
nine years to this sect, Augustine was the better fitted for the 
task of refuting it, as Paul was peculiarly prepared for the con- 
futation of the Pharisee Judaism. His doctrine of the nature 
of evil is particularly valuable. He has triumphantly demon- 
strated for all time, that evil is not a corporeal thing, nor in 
any way substantial, but a product of the free will of the crea- 
ture, a perversion of substance in itself good, a corruption of 
the nature created by God. 

2. Against the PRIscILLIANISTS, a sect in Spain built on 
Manichean principles, are directed the book Ad Paulum Oro- 
sium contra Priscillianistas et Origenistas (411); the book 
Contra mendacium, addressed to Consentius (420); and in part 
the 190th Epistle (alias Ep. 157), to the bishop Optatus, on the 
origin of the soul (418), and two other letters, in which he re- 
futes erroneous views on the nature of the soul, the limitation of 
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future punishments, and the lawfulness of fraud for supposed 
good purposes. 

3. The anti-Donatistic works, composed between the years 
393 and 420, argue against separatism, and contain Augustine’s 
doctrine of the church and church-discipline, and of the sacra- 
ments. To these belong: Psalmus contra partem Donati (A. D. 
393), a polemic popular song without regular metre, intended 
to offset the songs of the Donatists; Contra epistolam Parme- 
niani, written in 400 against the Carthaginian bishop of the 
Donatists, the successor of Donatus; De baptismo contra Dona- 
tistas, in favor of the validity of heretical baptism (400); Con- 
tra literas Petiliani (about 400), against the view of Cyprian 
and the Donatists, that the efficacy of the sacraments depends 
on the personal worthiness ard the ecclesiastical status of the 
officiating priest; Ad Catholicos Epistola contra Donatistas, 
vulgo De unitate ecclesiz (402); Contra Cresconium grammati- 
cum Donatistam (406); Breviculus collationis cum Donatistis, 
a short account of the three-days’ religious conference with 
the Donatists (411); De correctione Donatistarum (417); Con- 
tra Gaudentium, Donat. Episcopum, the last anti-Donatistic 
work (420). 

4. The anTI-ARIAN works have to do with the deity of Christ 
and of the Holy Ghost, and with the Holy Trinity. By far 
the most important of these are the fifteen books De trinitate 
(400-416) ;—the most profound and discriminating production 
of the ancient church on the Trinity, in no respect inferior to 
the kindred works of Athanasius and the two Gregories, and for 
centuries final to the dogma, This may also be counted among 
the positive didactic works, for it is not directly controversial. 
The Collatio cum Maximino Ariano, an obscure babbler, belongs 
to the year 428. 

5. The numerous ANTI-PELAGIAN works of Augustine are his 
most influential and most valuable. They were written between 
the years 412 and 429. In them Augustine, in his intellectual 
and spiritual prime, develops his system of anthropology and 
soteriology, and most nearly approaches the position of evan- 
gelical Protestantism: On the Guilt and the Remission of Sins, 
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and Infant Baptism (412); On the Spirit and the Letter (413); 
On Nature and Grace (415); On the Acts of Pelagius (417); On 
the Grace of Christ, and Original Sin (418); On Marriage and 
Concupiscence (419); On Grace and Free Will (426); On Dis- 
cipline and Grace (427); Against Julian of Eclanum (two large 
works, written between 421 and 429, the second unfinished, and 
hence called Opus imperfectum); On the Predestination of the 
Saints (428); On the Gift of Perseverance (429); &e. 


VI. ExxreerticaL works. The best of these are: De Genesi 
ad literam (The Genesis word for word), in twelve books, an ex- 
tended exposition of the first three chapters of Genesis, particu- 
larly the history of the Creation literally interpreted, though 
with many mystical and allegorical interpretations also (written 
between 401 and 415); Enarrationes if Psalmos (mostly ser- 
mons); the hundred and twenty-four Homilies on the Gospel of 
John (416 and 417); the ten Homilies on the First Epistle of 
John (417); the Exposition of the Sermon on the Mount (398); 
the Harmony of the Gospels (De consensu evangelistarum, 400) ; 
the Epistle to the Galatians (394); and the unfinished commen- 
tary on the Epistle to the Romans. 

Augustine deals more in lively, profound, and edifying thoughts 
on the Scriptures than in proper grammatical and historical ex- 
position, for which neither he nor his readers had the necessary 
linguistic knowledge, disposition, or taste. He grounded his 
theology less upon exegesis than upon his Christian and churchly 
mind, saturated with Scriptural truths. 


VII. Ernicat or Practicat and Ascetic works. Among 
these belong three hundred and ninety-six Sermones (mostly 
very short) de Scripturis (on texts of Scripture), de tempore 
(festival sermons), de sanctis (in memory of apostles, martyrs, 
and saints), and de diversis (on various occasions), some of 
them dictated by Augustine, some taken down by hearers. Also 
various moral treatises: De continentia (395); De mendacio 
(395), against deception (not to be confounded with the similar 
work already mentioned, Contra mendacium, against the fraud- 
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theory of the Priscillianists, written in 420); De agone Chris- 

tiano (396); De opere monachorum, against monastic idleness 

(400); De bono conjugali adv. Jovinianum (400); De virgini- 

tate (401); De fide et operibus (413); De adulterinis conju- 

giis, on 1 Cor. vii. 10 sqq. (419); De bono viduitatis (418); 

De patientia (418); De cura pro mortuis gerenda, to Paulinus 

of Nola (421); De utilitate jejunii; De diligendo Deo; Medi- 
tationes; ete. 

. As we survey this enormous literary labor, augmented by 

many other treatises and letters now lost, and as we consider 

his episcopal labors, his many journeys, and his adjudications 

of controversies among the faithful, which often robbed him of 
whole days, we must be really astounded at the fidelity, exube- 

rance, energy, and perseverance of this father of the Church. 

Surely, such a life was worth the living. 


The influence of Augustine and his theology upon posterity 
is almost beyond calculation, and far surpasses that of any other 
father, Greek or Latin. It extends alike over Catholicism and 
Protestantism, the middle ages and modern times. Upgn the 
Greek church alone has he exercised little or no influence; for 
this church stopped with the undeveloped. synergistic anthropo- 
logy of the previous age. ‘‘ Augustine,” says Dr. Huber, (in 
his instructive work: Die Philosophie der Kirchenviter, Munich, 
1859, p. 312 sq.), “is a unique phenomenon in Christian his- 
tory. No one of the other fathers has left so luminous traces 
of his existence. Though we find among them many rich and 
powerful minds, yet we find in none the forces of personal cha- 
racter, mind, heart, and will so largely develo and so har- 
moniously working. No one surpasses him in wealth of percep- 
tion and dialectical sharpness of thoughts, in depth and fervor 
of religious sensibility, in greatness of aims and energy of action. 
He therefore also marks the culminationofthe patristic age, 
and has been elevated by the acknowledgment of succeeding 
times as the first and the universal church father.—His whole 
character reminds us in many respects of Paul, with whom he 
has also in common the experience of being called from manifold 
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errors to the service of the gospel, and like whom he could boast 
that he had labored in it more abundantly than all the others. 

And as Paul among the Apostles pre-eminently determined the 
development of Christianity, and became, more than all others, 
the expression of the Christian mind, to which men ever after- 
wards return, as often as in the life of the Church that mind be- 
comes turbid, to draw from him, as the purest fountain, a fresh 
understanding of the Bible doctrine,—so has Augustine turned 
the Christian nations since his time for the most part into his 
paths, and become pre-eminently their trainer and teacher, in 
the study of whom they always gain a renewal and deepening of 
their Christian consciousness. Not the middle age alone, but 
the Reformation also was ruled by him; and whatever to this 
day boasts of the Christian spirit, is connected at least in part 
with Augustine.” 

It betrays a very contracted, slavish, and mechanical view of 
history, when Roman Catholic divines claim the fathers as their 
exclusive property, forgetting that they taught a great many 
things which are as inconsistent with the papal as with the Pro- 
testant Creed. “I recollect well,” says Dr. Newman, the former 
intellectual leader of Oxford Tractarianism (in his Letter to Dr. 
Pusey on his Eirenicon, 1866, p. 5), “what an outcast I seemed 
to myself, when I took down from the shelves of my library the 
volumes of St. Athanasius or St. Basil, and set myself to study 
them; and how, on the contrary, when at length I was brought 
into Catholic communion, I kissed them with delight, with a 
feeling that in them I had more than all that I had lost, and, 
as though I were directly addressing the glorious saints, who 
bequeathed them to the Church, I said to the inanimate pages, 
‘You are now mine, and I am yours, beyond any mistake.’”’ 
With the same right the Jews might lay exclusive claim to the 
writings of Moses and the prophets. The fathers were living 
men, representing the onward progress and conflicts of Chris- 
tianity at their time, unfolding and defending great truths, but 
not unmixed with many errors and imperfections which subse- 
quent times have corrected. Those are the true children of the 
fathers who, standing on the foundation of Christ and the apos- 
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tles, and kissing the New Testament rather than any human 
writings, follow them only as far as they followed Christ, and 
who carry forward their work in the onward march of true ca- 
tholic Christianity. 

1. Augustine, in the first place, contributed much to the de- 
velopment of the doctrinal basis which Catholicism and Protest- 
antism hold in common against such radical heresies of antiquity 
as Manicheism, Arianism, and Pelagianism. In all these great 
intellectual conflicts he was in general the champion of the cause 
of Christian truth against dangerous errors. Through his in- 
fluence the canon of Holy Scripture (including, indeed, the Old 
Testament Apocrypha) was fixed in its present form by the 
councils of Hippo (398) and Carthage (397). He conquered 
the Manichzan dualism, hylozoism, and fatalism, and saved the 
bibical idea of God and of creation, and the biblical doctrine of 
the nature of sin and its origin in the free will of man. He 
developed the Nicene dogma of the Trinity, completed it by the 
doctrine of the double procession of the Holy Ghost, and gave 
it the form in which it has ever since prevailed in the West, and 
in which it received classical expression from his school in the 
Athanasian Creed. In Christology, on the contrary, he added 
nothing, and he died shortly before the great Christological con- 
flicts opened, which reached their ecumenical settlement at the 
council of Chalcedon, twenty years after his death. Yet he an- 
ticipated Leo in giving currency in the West to the important 
formula: ‘Two natures in one person.” 

2. Augustine is also substantially the theological creator of 
the Latin-Catholic system as distinct from the Greek Catholi- 
cism on the one hand, and from evangelical Protestantism on 
the other. He ruled the entire theology of the middle age, and 
became the father of scholasticism in virtue of his dialectic mind, 
and the father of mysticism by his glowing heart, without 
being responsible for the excesses of either system. For scho- 
lasticism thought to comprehend the divine with the under- 
standing, and lost itself at last in empty dialectics; and mysti- 
cism endeavored to grasp the divine with feeling, and easily 
strayed into misty sentimentalism; Augustine sought to appre- 
hend the divine with the united power of mind and heart, of bold 
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thought and humble faith. Anselm, Bernard of Clairvaux, 
Thomas Aquinas, and Bonaventura are his nearest of kin in this 
respect. Even now, since the Catholic Church has become a 
Roman church, he enjoys greater consideration in it than Am- 
brose, Hilary, Jerome, or Gregory the Great. All this cannot ~ 
possibly be explained without an interior affinity. 

His very conversion, in which, besides the Scriptures, the 
personal intercourse of the hierarchical Ambrose and. the life 
of the ascetic Anthony had great influence, was a transition 
not from heathenism to Christianity (for he was already a 
Manichean Christian), but from heresy to the historical, epis- 
copally organized church, as, for the time, the sole authorized 
vehicle of the apostolic Christianity in conflict with those sects 
and parties which more or less assailed the foundations of the 
gospel. It was, indeed, a full and unconditional surrender of 
his mind and heart to God, but it was at the same time a sub- 
mission of his private judgment to the authority of the church 
which led him to the faith of the gospel. In the same spirit 
he embraced the ascetic life, without which, according to the 
catholic principle, no high religion is possible. He did not, 
indeed, enter a cloister, like Luther, whose conversion in Erfurt 
was likewise essentially catholic, but he lived in his house in 
the simplicity of a monk, and made and kept the vow of volun- 
tary poverty and celibacy. 

He adopted Cyprian’s doctrine of the Church, and completed 
it in the conflict with Donatism by transferring the predicates 
of unity, holiness, universality, exclusiveness, and maternity 
directly to the actual church of the time, which, with a firm 
episcopal organization, an unbroken succession, and the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, triumphantly withstood the eighty or the hundred 
opposing sects in the heretical catalogue of the day, and had its 
visible centre in Rome. In this church he had found rescue 
from the shipwreck of his life, the home of true Christianity, 
firm ground for his thinking, satisfaction for his heart, and a 
commensurate field for the wide range of his powers. The pre- 
dicate of infallibility alone he does not plainly bring forward; 
he assumes a progressive correction of earlier counsels by later ; 
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and in the Pelagian controversy he asserts the same indepen- 
dence towards pope Zosimus, which Cyprian before him had 
shown towards pope Stephen in the controversy on hereti- 
cal baptism, with the advantage of having the right on his 
side, so that Zosimus found himself compelled to yield to the 
African Church. ' 

He was the first to give a clear and fixed definition of the sa- 
crament, as a visible sign of invisible grace, resting on divine 
appointment; but he knows nothing of the number seven; this 
was a much later enactment. In the doctrine of baptism he 
is entirely catholic, though in logical contradiction with his 
dogma of predestination ; but in the doctrine of the holy com- 
munion he stands, like his predecessors, Tertullian and Cyprian, 
neearer to the Calvinistic theory. He also contributed to pro- 
mote, at least in his later writings, the catholic faith of miracles 
and the worship.of Mary; though he exempts the Virgin only 
from actual sin, not from original, and, with all his reverence 
for her, never calls her mother of God. 

At first an advocate of religious liberty and of purely spiritual 
methods of opposing error, he afterwards asserted the fatal 
principle of the coge intrare, and lent the great weight of his 
authority to the system of civil persecution, at the bloody fruits 
of which, in the middle age, he himself would have shuddered ; 
for he was always at heart a man of love and gentleness, and 
personally acted on the glorious principle: “Nothing conquers 
but truth, and the victory of truth is love.” 

Thus even truly great and good men have unintentionally, 
through mistaken zeal, become'the authors of much mischief. 

8. But, on the other hand, Augustine is, of all the fathers, 
nearest to evangelical Protestantism, and may be called, in re- 
spect of his doctrine of sin and grace, the first forerunner of the 
Reformation. The Lutheran and Reformed Churches have ever 
conceded to him, without scruple, the cognomen of Saint, and 
claimed him among the most enlightened witnesses of the truth 
and most striking examples of the marvellous power of divine 
grace in the transformation of a sinner. It is worthy of mark, 
that his Pauline doctrines, which are most nearly akin to Pro- 
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testantism, are the later and more mature parts of his system, 
and that just these found great acceptance with the laity. 
The Pelagian controversy, in which he developed his anthro- 
pology, marks the culmination of his theological and ecclesias- 
tical career, and his latest writings were directed against the 
Pelagian Julian and the semi-Pélagians in Gaul, who were 
brought to his notice by the two friendly laymen, Prosper and 
Hilary. These anti-Pelagian works have wrought mightily, it 
is most true, upon the Catholic Church, and have held in check 
the Pelagianizing tendencies of the hierarchical and monastic 
system, but they have never passed into blood and marrow. 
They waited for a favorable future, and nourished in silence an 
opposition to the prevailing system. 

Even in the middle age the better sects, which attempted to 
simplify, purify, and spiritualize the reigning Christianity by 
return to the Holy Scriptures, and the reformers before the Re- 
formation, such as Wiclif, Huss, and Wessel, resorted most, 
after the apostle Paul, to the bishop of Hippo, as the aegre 
sentative of the doctrines of free grace. 

The Reformers were led by his writings into a deeper under- 
standing of Paul, and so prepared for their great vocation. 
No church teacher did so much to mould Luther and Calvin; 
none furnished them so powerful weapons against the dominant 
Pelagianism and formalism; none is so often quoted by them 
with esteem and love. 

All the Reformers in the outset, Melanchthon and Zwingli 
among them, adopted his denial of free will and his doctrine of 
predestination, and sometimes even went beyond him into the 
abyss of supralapsarianism, to cut out the last roots of human 
merit and boasting. In this point Augustine holds the same 
relation to the Catholic Church, as Luther to the Lutheran; that 
is, he is a heretic of unimpeachable authority, who is more ad- 
mired than censured even in his extravagances; yet his doc- 
trine of predestination was indirectly condemned by the pope in 
Jansenism, as Luther’s view was rejected as Calvinism by the 
Form of Concord. For Jansenism was nothing but a revival 
of Augustinianism in the bosom of the Roman Catholic Church. 
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The excess of Augustine and the Reformers, in this direction, 
is due to the earnestness and energy of their sense of sin and 
grace. The Pelagian looseness could never -beget a reformer. 
It was only the unshaken conviction of man’s own inability, of 
unconditional dependence on God, and of the almighty power 
of His grace to give us strength for every good work, which 
could do this. He who would give others the conviction that 
he has a divine vocation for the Church and for mankind, must 
himself be penetrated with the faith of an eternal, unalterable 
decree of God, and must cling to it in the darkest hours. 

In great men, and only in great men, great opposites and, 
apparently, antagonistic truths live together. Small minds 
cannot hold them. The catholic, churchly, sacramental, and 
sacerdotal system stands in conflict with the evangelical Pro- 
testant Christianity of subjective, personal experience. The 
doctrine of universal baptismal regeneration, in particular, 
which pre-supposes a universal call (at least within the Church), 
can on principles of logic hardly be united with the doctrine of 
an absolute predestination, which limits the decree of redemp- 
tion to a portion of the baptized. Augustine supposes, on the 
one hand, that every baptized person, through the inward 
operation of the Holy Ghost, which accompanies the outward 
act of the sacrament, receives the forgiveness of sins, and is 
translated from the state of nature into the state of grace, and 
thus, gua baptizatus, is also a child of God and an heir of eter- 
nal life; and yet, on the other hand, he makes all these benefits 
dependent on the absolute will of God, who saves only a cer- 
tain number out of the “‘mass of perdition,” and preserves these 
to the end. Regeneration and election, with him, do not, as 
with Calvin, coincide. The former may exist without the lat- 
ter, but the latter cannot exist without the former. Augustine 
assumes that many are actually born into the kingdom of grace 
only to perish again; Calvin holds that, in the case of the 
non-elect, baptism is an unmeaning ceremony; the one putting 
the delusion in the inward effect, the other in the outward 
form. The sacramental, churchly system throws the main 
stress upon the baptismal regeneration to the injury of the eter- 
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nal election; the Calvinistic and Puritan system sacrifices the 
virtue of the sacrament to the election; the Lutheran and An- 
glican system seeks a middle ground, without being able to give 
a satisfactory theological solution of the:problem. The Angli- 
can Church allows the two opposite views, and sanctions the 
one in the baptismal service of the Book of Common Prayer, 
the other in her Thirty-nine Articles, which are moderately 
Calvinistic. 

It was an evident ordering of God, that the Augustinian 
system, like the Latin Bible.of Jerome, appeared just in that 
transitional period of history, in which the old civilization was 
passing away before the flood of barbarism, and a new order of 
things, under the guidance of the Christian religion, was in 
preparation. The Church, with her strong, imposing organiza- 
tion and her firm system of doctrine, must save Christianity 
amidst the chaotic turmoil of the great migration, and must be- 
come a training-school for the barbarian nations of the middle 
age. : 

In this process of training, next to the Holy Scriptures, the 
scholarship of Jerome and the theology and fertile ideas of Au- 
gustine were the most important intellectual agent. 

Augustine was held in so universal esteem, that he could 
exert influence in all directions, and even in his excesses gave 
no offence. He was sufficiently catholic for the principle of 
Church authority, and yet at the same time so free and evan- 
gelical, that he modified its hierarchical and sacramental charac- 
ter, re-acted against its tendencies to outward, mechanical, 
ritualism, and kept alive a deep consciousness of sin and grace, 
and a spirit of fervent and truly Christian piety, until that 
spirit grew strong enough to break the shell of hierarchical 
tutelage, and enter a new stage of its development. No other 
father could have acted more beneficently on the Catholicism of 
the middle age, and more successfully provided for the evan- 
gelical Reformation than St. Augustine, the worthy successor 
of Paul, and the precursor of Luther and Calvin. 

Had he lived at the time of the Reformation, he would, in all 
probability, have taken the lead of the evangelical movement 
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against the prevailing Pelagianism of the Roman Church. For 
we must not forget that, notwithstanding their strong affinity 
there is an important difference between Catholicism and Ro- 
manism or Popery. They sustain a similar relation to each 
other as the Judaism of the Old Testament dispensation which 
looked, and prepared the way for Christianity, and the Judaism 
after the crucifixion, and after the destruction of Jerusalem ° 
which is antagonistic to Christianity. Catholicism covers the 
entire ancient and medieval history of the Church, and includes 
the Pauline, Augustinian or evangelical tendencies, which in- 
creased with the corruptions of the papacy and the growing 
sense of the necessity of a reformation tn capite et membris. 
Romanism proper dates from the Council of Trent, which gave 
it symbolical expression and anathematized the doctrines of the 
Reformation. Catholicism is the strength of Romanism, Ro- 
manism is the weakness of Catholicism. Catholicism produced 
Jansenism, popery condemned it. Popery never forgets and 
never learns anything, and can allow no change in doctrine, 
without sacrificing the fundamental principle of infallibility, and 
thus committing suicide. But Catholicism may, ultimately, 
burst the chains of popery, which have so long kept it confined, 
and may assume new life and vigor. 

Such a personage as Augustine, still holding a mediating 
place between the two great divisions of Christendom, revered 
alike by both, and of equal influence with both, is, furthermore, 
a welcome pledge of the elevating prospect of a future recon- 
ciliation of Catholicism and Protestantism in a higher unity, 
conserving all the truths, losing all the errors, forgiving all the 
sins, forgetting all the enmities of both. After all, the con- 
tradiction between authority and freedom, the objective and the 
subjective, the churchly and the personal, the organic and the 
individual, the sacramental and the experimental in religion, is 
not absolue, but relative and temporary, arising not so much 
from the nature of things, as from the deficiencies of man’s 
knowledge and piety in the present order of things. They ad- 
mit of an ultimate harmony in the perfect state of the Church, 
corresponding to the union of the divine and human natures 
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which transcends the limits of finite thought and logical com- 
prehension, and yet is completely realized in the person of 
Christ. They are, in fact, united in the theological system of 
St. Paul, who had the highest view of the Church as the “body 
of Christ, the fulness of Him that filleth all in all,” and who 
was at the same time the chief champion of evangelical freedom 
and personal responsibility. Wx BELIEVE IN AND HOPE FOR 
ONE HOLY CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC CHURCH, ONE COMMUNION OF 
SAINTS, ONE FOLD AND ONE SHEPHERD. ‘The more the different 
Churches become truly Christian, or draw nearer to Christ, and 
the more they give real effect to His kingdom, the nearer will 
they come to one another. For Christ is the common head 
and vital centre of all believers, and the divine harmony of all 
discordant human creeds. IN CHRIST, says Pascal, one of the 
greatest and noblest disciples of Augustine, IN CHRIST ALL 
CONTRADICTIONS ARE SOLVED.* 


* MerceRsBuRG THEOLOGY, so called, has aimed from the beginning to harmonize, 
from the christological centre, the principle of authority and the principle of free- 
dom, the objective and the subjective, the Catholic and the Evangelical elements of 
Christianity. Evangelical Catholiciem was, and is still, its motto. It stands as 
much opposed to Romanism and Romanizing tendencies, as to radical, unchurchly 
Protestantism. It strongly defended, at the very beginning of its course, and still 
maintains the fundamental principle of Protestantism concerning the absolute su- 
premacy of the Bible in matters of faith and practice, and the justification of the 
sinner by free grace through faith in Christ. It has, moreover, always taught the 
great law of historical development and steady progress. But, to Romanize is to go 
backward, to turn the stream up hill, to stultify the history of the last three hundred 
years, and to give the lie to the Saviour’s promise of an unbroken presence with his 
disciples to the end of time—a promise which is as gloriously and palpably fulfilled 
in the history of Protestant Churches, as in the palmiest ages of Catholicism, not 
excluding the age of martyrs and confessors. Holland, alone, has furnished more 
martyrs, under the terrible reign of Alba, to the Reformed faith, than the whole 
Christian Church during the second and third centuries, Protestant Germany, 
alone, has sung more hymns of praise to Christ, than the entire Latin and Greek 
Churches. The British and American Bible Society, alone, circulate more copies of 
the Scriptures in one year, than were propagated in fifteen centuries before the Re- 
formation. The free Church of Scotland, or Puritan New England, alone, contri- 
bute more money, annually, for the spread of the Gospel, and for Christian educa- 
tion and benevolence, at home and abroad, than the whole of Southern Europe and 
South America, or the vast Russian empire. It betrays ignorance or prejudice, or 
theological dyspepsia, to deny or to be insensible to these stubborn facts. “By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” As long as Christ is with Protestantism, it mat- 
ters very little who is against it. 

“ He, and no other one, 
Shall conquer in the battle.” 
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Arr. VIIL—CHRISTIAN PATRIOTISM. 


BY MOSES KIEFFER, D.D., PROFESSOR IN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, TIFFIN, 
OHIO. ~ 


In the course of our miscellaneous reading, we have seen it 
stated substantially that, to understand any subject fylly, we 
must first consider it absolutely; i. e., as it is in its own na- 
ture, and as it differs essentially from every thing else. If we 
fail in this, our thoughts will be confused and our conceptions 
inadequate. This being done, it is equally important to con- 
sider the same subject in the various transitions through which 
it passes in reaching the highest degree of development peculiar 
to itself, and also the various relations by which it is affiliated 
and joined, in every direction, to other things. If we fail in 
this, our ideas will be purely speculative, or abstract, and can 
never come to any practical bearing. In fact, the created uni- 
verse is one; nothing in it exists for itself, just as little as any 
man liveth to himself: 

Look round the world, 
Behold a chain of love 
Uniting all below 
And all above— 

All things serving— 
All things served— 
Nothing stands alone; 


The chain runs on, 
And where it ends unknown.” 


Both errors here alluded to are the same in principle, namely, 
that of abstraction. The one is exemplified by the speculative 
Philosophy, and the other by the common sense, or utilitarian, 
Philosophy. For this very reason, neither one of these systems 
can be complete in itself. Utilitarianism may show one object 
serves another, or of what use it is to another, and how this 
again serves one more remote; but, our thinking powers being 
finite, we must end somewhere: ¢. ¢., we must ultimately arrive 
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at an object which has its end in itself. Beyond this, the sys- 
tem can neither see nor go; the calculations of the understand- 
ing are at an end. Idealism, on the other hand (equally sepa- 
ratistic and abstract), lives in the region of the clouds, or above 
the clouds rather; it is occupied, to a great extent, with ideas 
that are everlasting—“ideas that were never born and can 
never die.”’ 

The true Philosophy, the Christian, unites and harmonizes 
all that is true in the opposite systems named, instinctively 
throwing off their respective errors. Its ground-principle is 
neither the objective nor the subjective, but faith in the Abso- 
lute; in whom all things consist, and for whose honor and glory 
they were created: in other words, faith in the Christos, in 
whom dwells the fulness of the Godhead, and also the fulness 
of humanity, by whom the whole family of heaven and of earth 
is named, in whom the supernatural comes to its fullest reve- 
lation, and in whom alone the natural comes to its ultimate 
meaning. 

But it is easier to state rules than to practice them, much 
easier to point out errors than to avoid them, easier even to 
point out the way of truth than to walk in it. . This acknow- 
ledgment we make the more readily, inasmuch as we have un- 
dertaken to write on a subject which, with all our study, we 
cannot fully understand or apprehend, but can only know cer- 
tainly that we are apprehended by it. Our statements may 
serve as an apology, however, for baptizing our subject in the 
Christian name; and we trust that every other subject, that 
may be discussed in this Review, may participate largely in the 
same holy baptism. To be christological and Christian, is to 
be truly ‘“‘ Reformed.” 

By this, it is not meant, by any means, that the large class 
of persons who have never been made partakers of the Saviour’s 
anointing, have no patriotic feeling. History teaches that 
millions of such have willingly sacrificed their lives for their 
country’s good, and at the present time there are many thou- 
sands in our own land who are ready to suffer and to die for 
the maintenance and for the honor of the national government. 
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Patriotism may be found certainly in the sphere of nature 
merely, and it is as natural as the love of kindred. It cannot 
be demonstrated first as a duty, on the ground that it may 
serve many useful ends; but, on the contrary, we reason from 
the feeling already existing, and then we find what a powerful 
agency it is for good. It is conceded that interest is also a 
powerful motive to human action; but of itself, it fails to secure 
many valuable ends: a vastly more powerful motive is syMpPa- 
THY; and, in many instances, it supersedes interest, or at 
least throws it so far in the back-ground as to leave it entirely 
out of view. 

Illustrations of this truth are near at hand. The institution 
of the marriage relation, for instance, did not originally, nor 
does it now, notwithstanding the utilitarian tendencies of the 
age, ground itself upon the calculations of the understanding; 
but upon a deep and mysterious sympathy. Who would sup- 
pose for a moment, that the thousands who are yearly con- 
- ducted to the hymenial altar, are influenced by no deeper or 
higher motive than that of interest? There is no attempt made 
even to calculate or to sum up the anticipated joys and plea- 
sures of the new relation. It is a peculiar sympathy that at- 
tracts them and weds them more closely than any other motive 
possibly could do. Neither does the devoted young husband, 
when he shows a peculiar attachment to his wife, mean to say 
by his conduct that he has been favored with the very best and 
loveliest of the fair daughters of Eve. Other gentlemen may 
have wives equally as beautiful and as good as his, and many 
of them may be even much more attractive, yet he gives to his 
own wife his heart’s best devotion. His attachments to her 
are peculiar, in perfect accordance, too, with the Scriptural 
commandment: “ Husbands, love your wives.” This deep and 
mysterious sympathy is a great and powerful reality, whose 
presence we must all acknowledge, though it may not square 
with our notions of the useful. 

We are also commanded to love our parents; which means to 
love, to honor and respect them in particular. But in obeying 
this commandment, we neither mean to say that our parents are 
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better than all the rest of mankind, nor that we hate others. 

The commandment directs our attention simply to the lawful 

and natural effect of a peculiar sympathy, and the callousness of 
the heart in which this primary sympathy does not exist—a 

sympathy indispensably necessary to the physical, the intel- 

lectual, the moral and religious progress of mankind. Yet 

neither can this be proved or calculated by the understanding. 

In many cases, indeed, the parents may not, deserve the warm 

thanks of their offspring; they may have done no more for 

them than, under the common relations of society, they could. 
not well help doing. The children may have. many reasons 

for dissatisfaction; bat filial love is not on that account extin- 

guished. 

So it is precisely with patriotism. The combined powers of 
assOciation, in all their varieties, from the nursery song to the 
highest national epic, from the innocent plays of childhood to 
the grave realities of old age, from the discipline of the primary 
school to the drama of public life, from the day of the nation’s 
birth to the most recent legislative enactments, from the strug- 
gle for national independence up to the still more fearful strug- 
gle in defence of national life, the past and the present, the 
particular and the general, things and persons, joys and sor- 
sows, the objective and the subjective, the land, the climate, 
the people, the society, the laws and customs, the literature, the 
sciences and the arts, morals and religion, take hold upon us, 
and we love our country. We love it in particular, though we 
need not, on that account, hate other countries. In the ab- 
stract, we might value other countries more highly than our 
own. We might say: “Ibelieve if I were to be born again, 
and had my choice, with my present knowledge’ and without 
my present feelings, I would choose such other country,” and 
yet, such as we now are, we love our own country peculiarly, 
because it is our home. As the Christian Church is the mother 
of the faithful, so is the country the mother of the citizens in- 
habiting it. We may see her imperfections, and raise our 
voices and use our influence against her follies and her vices; 
yet we feel that within us which moved Sir John Eliot calmly 
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to give over in trust, to friends, his large estate, and to make 
provision for the education of his children, then to go to the 
great, warm, ruffling Parliament of 1626, where he expected, 
and unfortunately met with the danger for which he was pre- 
pared: he fell, a martyr to his country. We feel that within 
us which leads us to admire the character of an Eversteen of 
Holland, whose father and four brothers had fallen by the hand 
of the enemy, who, nevertheless, asked for re-appointment in 
service, that he might, likewise, fall on the same bed of honor. 
For the same reason, also, we honor and respect an Aristides, 
whom injustice banished, and who still loved Athens. But it 
is not enough for us to know that we possess, or rather that we 
are possessed by this feeling; the question arises, is it right 
that it isso? Is it, after all, a PRIMARY sympathy? Or is it 
not a feeling within us which grounds itself upon our nature as 
it had been affected by sin ? 

In the actual history of the world, the natural and the sin- 
ful, it must be confessed, are very closely and intimately con- 
nected. The grand development of human life is abnormal. 
All flesh has corrupted its way before God. Hence, we usually 
say, that we are, by nature, so corrupt that we are incapable 
of doing any good, and inclined to all evil. The entire stream 
of human life is poisoned in its fountain. Yet, notwithstanding 
the depths of human depravity, the sinful has not destroyed the 
natural. God is still in history, and in virtue of His gracious 
presence, our common humanity has not been blotted out of 
existence. Man is still man, though fallen and depraved. 
Sin is not essential to human nature, nor to the development of 
human life; it is an “accidens.”” For this very reason man 
has never sunken so low as to be without any notion of virtue 
and religion, His religion may have taken the form of Pa- 
ganism ; but he is constitutionally religious, nevertheless. His 
virtue may have taken the form of mere courage, as among the 
Romans, still courage is a virtue. So with all the primary 
sympathies of our nature; they develop abnormally. Self-love 
degenerates into selfishness, family love into family pride, and 
patriotism or love of country, often degenerates into national 
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pride and vanity. Of this, history gives us many examples, 
from the Chinese to the English, and from these again to the 
Americans. We, like the English, are patriotic, but whether 
they or we have the most national pride, it is difficult to tell. 
Both nations are, perhaps, as much inflated as they can be. 
But the abnormal presupposes the normal, unbelief presupposes 
faith, selfishness, however, paradoxical it may seem, has its 
origin in self-love; family pride originates in family love, and 
national pride grounds itself in the love of country. While 
national pride then is a sin, patriotism is a virtue no less than 
family love. 

Now, the great design of Christianity, as a redemptive 
scheme, is to separate the natural from the sinful, to save man 
in the totality of his being, from his sins and all its sad conse- 
quences. In order to this, humanity must be regenerated: 7. ¢., 
the mystery of the Saviour’s Incarnation must actualize itself 
in bringing man from his abnormal state into thenormal, Just 
here we find the true idea of Catholicity. Christianity, purifying 
the fountain of human life, also sanctifies it in all the higher 
stages of its development, and in all its relations. While there 
is a constant warfare going on between holiness and sin, be- 
tween truth and error, Christ and Satan, there is no conflict, 
as we see, between Christianity and nature, between the divine 
and the human. On the contrary, the latter is taken up into 
the sphere of the former, and is sanctified by its gracious pre- 
sence and power. 

From this, we may lawfully infer, that all the primary sym- 
pathies and all the essential characteristics of human nature are 
or may become Christian; and again, we may infer that Christ, 
from whom all Christian life proceeds, possesses all the primary 
sympathies and all the essential characteristics of human nature. 
If, then, that peculiar sympathy which we have denominated 
love of country or patriotism, is possessed by our blessed Sa- 
viour, and by His prophets and apostles, the question before us 
is fully settled. Then it is right, it is a virtue, and in its purest 
form, it is a Christian virtue. Here, there is no room left us 
for misgivings or doubts. We hear a holy prophet exclaim, 
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when beholding in prophetic vision the desolations of his coun- 
try: ‘Is there no balm in Gilead, is there no physician there, 
why, then, is not the health of the daughter of my people re- 
covered?’ The apostle Paul, animated by the same feeling, 
says, in glowing words: “I could wish myself accursed from 
God for my countrymen, my kinsmen, according to the flesh.” 
And the Prophet of all the prophets, the Apostle of all the 
apostles, exclaims in tears of sympathy: ‘‘O Jerusalem, Jeru- 
salem, thou that killest the prophets and stonest them that are 
sent unto thee, how often I would have gathered thy children 
together as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, but 
ye would not.” 

This is a pure and holy love of kindred, or, which is the 
same thing, love of country. It is by no means in conflict with 
general benignity; yet its own peculiarity is clearly and dis- 
tinctly marked. -Hence the Saviour, though He takes the 
whole world into the arms of His everlasting love, nevertheless 
commanded those whom He éntrusted with the work of preach- 
ing His gospel, to commence at Jerusalem. And though He 
now lives in His glorified form in heaven, is not Jerusalem still 
His chief joy. Is not Zion the place, the country, which He 
honors with His peculiar presence and love? Is not the Church 
His bride, and is she not the purchase of His precious blood? 
His eyes are upon all countries, upon all the nations and fami- 
lies of the earth; but He only looks with complacency upon 
those who bear His image and dwell where His honor dwelleth: 
i. e., in Zion. 

But the country in which Christ has established His Church, 
partakes more or less of her character. The government, the 
laws, the institutions, and the customs of the country, are no 
longer pagan, but Christian. The majority of the people may 
not have made a formal profession of the Christain faith, yet 
the nation, as a whole, now bears the Christian name. Under 
this general view, we may say, that Christian patriotism bears 
the same relation to natural patriotism, or to the natural love 
of country, as Christianity itself bears to all other forms of re- 
ligion. Over against these, it proves itself to be the only true, 
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the absolute religion. So, Christian patriotism is the purest, 
the holiest, and the best. As among the heathen, we have 
many instances of disinterestedness and of self-sacrifice, so in 
the sphere of mete nature there may be an ardent and glowing 
patriotism, stronger than the love of life. This, we must ad- 
mit, because for all the nobler pursuits of life there is a primary 
impulse. The farmer, the mechanic, the merchant, the artist, 
the philosopher, the lawyer, the physician, the clergyman, cer- 
tainly do not, or at least ought not, to pursue their respective 
callings from a love of gain or from motives of interest. The 
love of industry, of physical and mental activity—the love of 
the true, the beautiful and the good, are the primary motives to 
action. But in the sphere of a fallen and depraved nature, all 
primary impulses and sympathies develop themselves abnor- 
mally, as the world’s entire history clearly proves. The only 
form of normal development is our holy Christian religion. 
In this form alone, the natural love of country can reach the 


high and holy ends of its being. Without the sanctifying pre- 
sence of this supernatural power, it soon degenerates into a sort 
of clanishness, a petty and selfish feeling, the utmost extent of 


which is the town limit—‘‘a despicable interestedness:” or it 
degenerates into national egotism, which is blind to truth and 
callous to justice beyond the nation’s frontier, and which has 
been used for various evil ends, so much so, that even good men 
have not been wanting, who have not only looked upon patri- 
otism itself as beneath a true elevation of mind, but have ac- 
tually declaimed against it. If patriotism consisted in national 
vanity, pride, conceitedness, self-sufficiency, which are its coun- 
terfeits, and one or the other of which we meet with in every 
nation of the globe, it should be avoided by every good man; 
the bitter weed should be plucked up by the roots. But is it 
so? Does there not,exist a real Christian virtue, compatible 
with purity of heart and general good will, which is deeply 
planted in the human breast, and which has produced the best 
effects in civil communities? Of a natural virtue, apart from 
Christianity, we do not speak. The fruits of Paradise are not 
usually seen upon the tree of the old Adamic nature. Weneed 
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not compare the apples of Eden with those of Sodom to learn 
how good they are: we can learn this lesson thoroughly, also, 
by comparing the possession of a good with its absence or its 
its want. ’ 

Without true patriotic spirit, men -separate into different 
sects, hostile parties, and interest alone fails to supply the bond. 
Interest may unite a community for a time, but it may also be- 
come a bone of contention, of discord, and of party strife. 
Those Asiatic tribes which, for centuries, have passed from one 
conqueror to another, or Rome, ever since the downfall of the 
Republic, give us melancholy instances of the absence of patri- 
otism. In the work of Sismondi, on the Italian Republics in 
the middle ages, may be-found the following remarkable pas- 
sage: “Italy, toward the end of the eighteenth century, had 
always soldiers, riches, a large population, flourishing agricul- 
ture, commerce and manufactures, which presented still great 
resources, men versed in the sciences, others whom nature had 
made fit to acquire them soon; but the feeling and life were 
wanting; and when the French revolution broke out, there was 
not one in Europe who could not see that Italy had neither the 
will nor the power to defend her independence, and that a na- 
tion which had no longer a country, could not resist, either to 
defend itself or its neighbors.” 

Mr. Raumer, a celebrated German historian, speaking of the 
endless sufferings to which Germany was exposed by Louis 
XIV., says: “So it always will be when the Germans forget 
that they have one common country, and ought to have one 
common national feeling, into however many parts they may be 
politically divided.” . 

We have another striking example of the absence of patri- 
otism in the history of the South American States after they 
had broken their allegiance with Spain. Mr. Chivalier, for in- 
stance, in his letters written from Mexico, in the year 1837, 
said: “Insurrections have become an act of mere common life: 
there have gradually been established well-defined forms for it, 
which, like the noble game of tric-trac, admit of no deviation. 
The proceedure is sufficiently simple, and in Mexico sufficiently 
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humane likewise; it resembles, if not a battle at the opera, at 
all events a harmless enough guerilla warfare. The first act 
of revolution consists in an officer, of any grade, from that of 
general to that of any lieutenant, downwards, pronouncing him- 
self against the established order of things, or any institution 
he does not approve of, or any thing else of any description. 
He collects a party, a company or a regiment, who generally 
hasten to place themselves at his disposal. The second act of 
revolution is called the ‘‘Cry,” in which the motives and ob- 
jects of the insurrection are reduced to three or four heads or 
articles. When the subject is of some importance, the ‘‘Cry”’ 
assumes the name of “Plan.”’ In the third act, the insurgents 
and the partizans of the government come into each other’s 
presence. There are skirmishes of their respective forces. In 
the fourth, they come to action definitely. But, according to 
the improvements which have been introduced lately, in the art 
of revolution making, this is done in the most guarded manner, 
and at the most respectful distance. There must, however, be 
a victor and vanquished. If you are beaten, you unpronounce 
yourself; if victorious, you march upon Mexico. In the fifth 
and last act, the conyueror, whoever he is, makes his triumphal 
entry into the capital, while the vanquished embarks at Vera 
Cruz or Tampico, with all the honors of war.” 

May our country never come into their secret. But, alas! 
alas! we have fallen upon perilous times. Political parties are 
arrayed against each other. Republicans have become black- 
republicans, black abolitionists, and the democrats have become 
red, red copperheads. The country has but lately been involved 
in a dreadful civil war. Many and ¢onflicting are the opinions 
in regard to its cause. Some say it was African slavery in the 
Southern States, others maintain it was the fanatical abolition- 
ism of the North; some say this, and others that; and as every 
one claims a right to his own opinion, we claim the privilege 
also of expressing ours. 

It may be possible that if slavery had not existed in our 
country, the evil of war would not have come upon us. It is 
quite likely, too, that if that institution had not been disturbed 
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by public sentiment, the South would not have rebelled against 
the government of our common country; but it is certain, in 
our opinion, slavery or no slavery, abolition or no abolition, 
political divisions or no such divisions, that the whole evil came 
from the absence of a holy Christian patriotism. Where this 
is present and rules supreme in the land, no matter how great 
the conflict of political opinion, no matter how great and fearful 
the clashing of sectional interests, no class of persons can en- 
‘tertain, for a moment, the idea of taking up arms against their 
country, whether it be their native land or the land of their 
adoption. , He who loves slavery, or his political opinions and 
plans more than his country, is not a patriot. He who loves 
property, or honor, or even his own life, more than his country, 
is not a Christian patriot. Patriotism is the religion of liberty ; 
it strives to overcome all the evils that afflict the land in the 
way of oppression and wrong, in every form; it pronounces its 
benediction upon all classes of men. But like every other form 
of love, “it is not puffed up, it behaveth itself not unseemly ;’’ 
it is not radical; it proceeds mostly in noiseless ways; it would 
overcome all sin and evil with spiritual and moral weapons. 
The true patriot will be faithful in the discharge of all private 
and domestic duties; because the public, the community, have 
an interest in the individual and the family. He feels that it 
would not be consistent for him to deliver public lectures on 
education while his own children are growing up in ignorance. 
Yet he will always be ready to serve the public, to vote at 
elections, to support the schools, the churches, and above all, 
the government. This is a power ordained of God, and he 
yields to it all due respect and obedience in the Lord. 

Here is the true ground and nature of civil freedom. It is 
not the right of the people to do, each one as he listeth; it is 
the harmony of the individual will and practice with the law of 
God as revealed in the form of national government. Patri- 
otism brings affection into the State; it is its “primum mo- 
bile,” and without it no government, especially no republican 
form of government, can long exist, as we may easily see from 
the examples already adduced. It produces a oneness between 
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the government, as the jural institution of the country, and the . 
governed, as the aggregate of living men, with their associa- 
tions arising out of their history and soil; “it stands between 
the abstract demand of justice and the love of kindred;” and 
then it reveals itself in the form of loyalty, that is, a warm at- 
tachment to the institutions of the country, and an upright de- 
sire to act according to the true spirit of its laws. 

In monarchical governments, loyalty has often been used to 
designate the warm attachment of the people to the royal per-- 
son, which has not unfrequently existed indeed, but also often 
been supposed to exist when the real feeling was for the coun- 
try—a distinction which was seen as soon as the monarch ceased 
to represent the country. The attachment is warmest for the 
country, the land, the people, their history, &c., that for a king, 
personally, must always be comparatively weak in a widely ex- 
tended country, whose reminiscenses are truly national. This 
is well understood by military officers, who, when they would ex- 
cite their soldiers to deeds of the most noble daring, appeal to 
their love of country. Thus, when Nelson, before the battle of 
Trafalgar, meant to inspire his sailors, addressed them in tones 
of thunder: ‘‘England expects every man this day to do his 
duty.” It told well. If he had said: ‘parliament expects,”’ 
the appeal would have been weaker, but not without some ef- 
ect, because parliament is a great national institution. But it 
would certainly have stirred no soul if he had said: “George 
the III. expects every man this day to do his duty.” At the 
battle of Waterloo, Wellington, who could not be eloquent, to 
inspire his soldiers, cried out: “We must not be beat; what 
will they say in England, if we are- beaten to-day?” Napo- 
leon, at the famous battle of the Pyramids, that he might 
awaken in his army every latent spark of patriotic feeling, ad- 
dressed them thus: ‘‘Frenchmen,” then pointing to the pyra- 
mids, said: ‘‘ Forty centuries are now looking down upon you, 
to see whether every man will this day do his duty.” 

Here we find, also, the true reason why it is that, under the 
guidance of a righteous God, the armies of our nation triumphed 
over the equally formidable forces of those who were arrayed 
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for a period of forr years against their country’s government. 
And as we may now take lessons of wisdom from the history of 
the past, let us ever remember that the flag of our national 
union can only continue to wave triumphantly over our widely 
extended country, provided its staff be supported and held erect 
by the hallowed presence of that stronger staff, which bears the 
blood-stained banner of the cross of Christ. 





Arr. VIII.—GOD IN HISTORY AND IN SOIENCE. 


BY LEWIS H. STEINER. 


Our age presents so much that is in advance of its predeces- 
sors that we are all given to forgetfulness of its connection with 
the past. We look back upon its records, not with the fond- 
ness which makes the child linger over the deeds of its fathers, 
not with the affection which fills a filial heart as it ponders over 
the perilous trials and struggles of an honored ancestry,—but 
with the indifference of one related by no tie of blood or affec- 
tion to those whose lives and deeds fill such records. The 
past, at first glance, seems so cold, repugnant and lifeless, that 
we turn away and content ourselves with enjoying the rich 
scenes of advance and progress furnished by the present. Here 
there is life and energy and vigor. The very air is musical with 
the triumphs of science. Steam—the mighty servant of man— 
is ever showing its adaptation to some new use, and adding new 
trophies to the thousands which decorate its niche in the temple 
of science. Electricity bends to man’s power and carries his 
messages over land and under water, or labors to increase the 
value of baser metals by covering them with layers of silver 
and gold. Gunpowder invests war with a power unknown be- 
fore, and increases the bloody trophies of the conquering hero. 
These are the magicians that have thrown a‘weird attractive- 
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ness over the present ; while the art of printing gives the cha- 
racter of permanence and durability to their triumphs.—Be- 
wildered with the riches of modern discovery, and besotted 
with pride at our fancied superiority over the past, we have 
learned to look upon it as a species of misty chaos from which 
the present has emerged, as Aurora, bright and beautiful, from 
the dark waters of the sea. 

A false idea of history and an unsound Philosophy have 
caused us to lose sight of the intimate connection which exists 
between all ages of the world. The teachings of history are 
considered as merely the querulous notes of an old grandam, 
in a condition of second-childhood, that are harsh and discord- 
ant when compared with the ravishing melodies of the present. 
We have thrown away childish things and grown to man’s 
estate ; it is beneath our dignity to ponder over the first begin- 
nings of history, when ignorance prevailed over the earth. 
And our pride does noi even stop here. Forgetting the steps 
by which our present Republic has attained its eminent renown, 
we too frequently deny to all other forms of government-the 
possession of any merit—to all other peoples the presence of 
virtues and blessings that are here found liberally bestowed by 
a beneficent Providence. We have accustomed ourselves to 
look upon history only as a dark back-ground in contrast with 
the beauties of our own government and the blessings which 
science has showered over our paths. 

It may be productive of more humility, if we investigate, 
the blessings of History and Natural Science, from the stand- 
point of anxious enquirers after truth, which, in all its forms, 
is ever nearer. to the faithful and zealous student than his most 
sanguine hopes would lead him to expect. Such investigation 
must result in the discovery of the relation that the past holds 
to the present, both parts of a grand process—an organism 
that, from the first, is perfectly adapted for all the needs of 
humanity, and, while developing new organs and new powers, 
continues perfectly adapted for the duties and tasks which God 
has assigned it, only introducing scientific discoveries and great 
human leaders when the wants of the world are clamorous for 
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them. It will teach us that steam, electricity, and gunpowder 
would have been useless to mankind in the early ages of the 
world. It will show, that it is only when a crowded popula- 
tion begins to cultivate commerce, that diplomacy is created for 
the purpose of quieting difficulties incident to the same, and 
that wars result as means of settling what diplomacy has failed 
to secure. In early times, the inhabitants of the earth had its 
fertile plains and well-watered valleys before them. They could 
select whatever place of abode pleased them most, and enjoy, 
in the simplicity of their wants, the products which the virgin 
soil bountifully furnished. If a strife arose between “ the herd- 
men of Abram’s cattle and the herdmen of Lot’s cattle,” the 
patriarch could say: “Is not the whole land before thee? sepa- 
rate thyself, I pray thee, from me: if thou will take the left 
hand, then I will go to the right; or if thou depart to the 
right hand, then I will go to the left.” In such a condition 
of nomadic simplicity, happiness and liberty, what need was 
there uf the appliances of modern science? what need of trial 
by jury, the elective franchise, popular sovereignty, national 
banks, cheap postage, and the thousand other necessities of 
modern governments? The head of the family was then ap- 
pointed, by the great Ruler in the skies, absolute lawgiver to 
his people, and rendered account alone to the Being, from 
whence his authority came, for the proper discharge of his 
duties. Wants were few and simple, and the knowledge of the 
times was fully adequate for their supply: when the former in- 
creased in number and complexity, the latter also increased 
Through all, a wise Providence is seen presiding over the wants 
of the world. Discoveries were only made when the need was 
greatest, when the wants of men were clamorous for relief. 
Then, and not till then, did the discoverer (generally in igno- 
rance of his high mission as a select servant of the Deity) 
announce, to the world, the result of his labors and the conclu- 
sions he had attained under the guidance of a higher power. 
Does not this coincidence of discovery with the existence of 
urgent need show something more than mere chance? Does it 
not prove the existence of an actual Providence in the minut- 
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est events of history, as well as in the startling discoveries of 
science? Let us banish blind chance from our studies, and re- 
cognize a Power, directly interested in, and acting for, the wel- 
fare of humanity, which connects the records of history and 
the results of science into a living organism, ever budding and 
blossoming forth new forms of utility and beauty. 

We propose to glance at the evidences afforded by History 
and Science of the existence of a Providence regulating and con- 
trolling their course, or, in other’ words, to direct attention to 
“God in History and Science.” Our task will be best accom- 
plished without rigid adherence to a logical treatment of the 
subject. We simply need, for its discussion, a comprehensive 
view of the beginnings of both History and Science, together 
with the facts connected with the appearance of the world’s he- 
roes and the treasures of Science. 

What is History? Does it consist in mere catalogues of 
Kings and Princes, who have directed the destinies of nations 
for years, and then have been gathered to their fathers,—in de- 
tailed accounts of deeds of military prowess where physical su- 
periority triumphed over its weaker brother,—in narratives of 
feuds and intestine broils ;—or, even in long lists of names 
designating orators, philosophers, statesmen and warriors who 
have toiled for the good of mankind? Does it really consist of 
the dry, barren detail, which ‘has, for years, formed the sub- 
stance of all our School Text-Books and Compends? Has it 
no more life, no more organic dependence between its particles 
than a pile of sand, in which grains of gold may be concealed, 
although the preponderance of baser substances effectually pre- 
vents their discovery? If such a view were correct, we might 
well understand, although from a higher stand -point they would 
be unintelligible, the words that Bulwer puts into the mouth of 
Richelieu— 


“ History preserves only the fleshless bones 
Of what we are—and by the mocking skull 
The would-be wise pretend to guess the features ! 
Without the roundness and the glow of life 
How hideous is the skeleton !” 
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Such a view being correct, the study of History becomes a 
dry and uninviting task, and the propriety of devoting much 
time to it is at least debatable. There is, however, a loftier 
plane occupied by history, under the influences of a truer re- 
cognition of its meaning. Listen tothe words of an earnest 
thinker: ‘‘It ts the way of God in the world. It proceeds 
“not blindly nor by chance; but it is a process by which the 
“‘ purpose or plan of the divine mind is continually carried forward, 
“among men, towards its given end. In this view it is not 
“simply a mechanical arrangement, over which God may be 
‘supposed to preside in an outward way, as a man conducting 
“a game of chess, or a general directing the movements of 
“his army. The process itself is the divine purpose, moving 
“forward by necessary self-explication at every point, to the full 
“resolution of the end involved in it from the beginning, * * * 
“Tt is not made up of loose fragments confusedly thrown 
“together; but forms, in all its parts, a great organic whole 
‘that developes itself continually according to a law involved 
“in its own nature. * * * It includes an objective force, 
‘‘which is wholly beyond and independent of all individual will ; 
“and that carries forward the counsels of the Almighty, from 
“generation to generation, without regard to the conciousness 
“or purpose of any particular generation separately taken.”’ 

Looking at History from such a point of view, the obscurity 
of its beginnings will not prevent us reading the lessons it 
teaches, or profiting by the instructions thus obtained. We 
find no difficulty in understanding the life and character of any 
single individual, although we are absolutely ignorant of the 
place of his nativity and of the incidents that may have marked 
the early months of his existence; nor are we the less assured 
of our own personal identity, because our memory does not ex- 
tend back to the period when we were absolutely dependent up- 
on the solicitude and attentions of others. It is the general 
tone and spirit of a man that we seek to know; knowing these, 
we are satisfied as to the principles that will control and in- 
fluence him. In like manner, minuteness of detail is not es- 
sential to the proper understanding of the history of any par- 
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ticular period,—much less of its whole course from the first 
creation of man down to its end, when the purposes for which 
he has been created shall have been fulfilled. The faithful stu- 
dent of History seeks after its philosophy, and, although igno- 
rant of dates, and possessed of a memory treacherous as to 
events, thus obtains an idea of its life, more correct and real 
than that obtained by him, who has made his brain a mere store- 
house for the deposition of dry facts and the storage of fright- 
ful columns of figures. There is life and the glow of health in 
man, although he may be innocent of any knowledge of the 
anatomy of his body, the curious construction of its internal 
organs, and the perfect adaptation of all to specific purposes. 
Indeed, a thought concerning the anatomical structure of one 
we love, seems to remove some part of that attraction which 
has made him acceptable to our soul. We love the friend with- 
out caring for such aceidents of his structure, and our love needs 
not knowledge of that kind to increase its fervor, or even to re- 
tain its present glow. The mere anatomist, confined to de- 
scriptions of lifeless structure, becomes a proverbial illustration 
of dryness,—while the physiologist, whose studies are directed 
towards the mysteries of the very same structure when ani- 
mated with all the functions of life, lives in a higher sphere of 
mental labor. But our estimate of a loved one does not rest 
upon the light either Anatomy or Physiology can shed; it is 
formed from an acquaintance with his character in its entirety. 
Even where our admiration is claimed by mere physical beauty, 
we are not able, in the larger number of instances, to specify 
the particular point of attraction, but are simply forced to ac- 
knowledge the bewitching power of the whole. Similarly, we 
may become acquainted with History without much assistance 
from its anatomy—tables of chronology—and may learn to un- 
derstand, and even love it, without the necessity of knowing all 
the incidents which fill its pages. 

Looking upon History as organically connected in all its parts, 
and not a mere succession of events following each other fortu- 
itously, the relation of great men to their ages becomes quite 
intelligible. The hero is not the creator of the spirit of his 
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age; the latter has not formed its manners, habits, or tastes in 
accordance with any directive force he has exercised. The age 
has produced him,—has called him forth from the people in 
which he lived,—has invested him with the duty of speaking 
the thoughts that were vainly striving for utterance from the 
mouths of his fellow-men, and, giving him authority and power 
over the latter, has bidden them obey him as the true expression 
of their wants,—the representative of its own very inmost 
meaning. No man can be really in advance of his age. His 
mind may have caught prophetic glimpses of future discoveries, 
or of mighty revolutions, involved in all the haze and gloom 
which precede the rising of the sun, but the fact that he was 
not the man, to bring the former before the world or to con- 
trol the tumultous nature of the latter, was clearly shown in 
the indisposition of the age to put itself under his lead. Every 
age is a stadium in the progress of humanity; it is not the re- 
sult of any one man’s plans or wishes, be his intellect never so 
comprehensive and all-grasping. When the fullness of time has 
been reached, whatever may be the needs of a people, whom 
God designs shall be led on to victory in war, or to the bloodless 
triumphs of scientific discovery, whatever, then may be its needs 
and requirements, the proper hero appears and is made to as- 
sume the position for which his heaven-born commission has 
designated him. A belief in this is not mere submission to the 
issues of blind fatalism,—but it arises from faith in the Provi- 
dence of God, whose ways are shown throughout the re- 
cords of History, even should these often be incomprehensible 
to our weak and feeble intellects. A glance at the past will 
test the correctness of this position. A Moses, a Samuel, a. 
David, a Daniel only made their appearance when the direct ne- 
cessities of the Jews required them, and hence, their recogni- 
tion as men specially raised up by tke true source of all au- 
thority. In like manner we may be able to understand the so- 
called “divine right of kings,’’ and the wonderful readiness 
with which people placed themselves under the lead of a Crom- 
well, a Bonaparte and a Washington. And the whole history of 
the late‘war showed how man’s designs must be subordinated to 
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God’s ways. At first our trust was placed in manalone. The 
Commander-in-Chief of our army was supposed to be the sole 
hope and reliance of the nation. It was claimed that, under 
his guidance, we should be Jed through the wilderness of 
anarchy into the land of promise. Rout and defeat followed 
at Bull Run. The disaster was attributed to the want of or- 
ganization, and a leader specially fitted for such duty was 
placed in power. A measure of success attended our efforts, 
but there was want of unity of action on the part of the 
army, and of promptness in pressing campaigns on the part of 
the General,—and when the work of organization had been 
completed, this commander was compelled to give way to others. 
For a while we were in a state of confusion, with our grand ar- 
mies operating independently of each other. But the time hay- 
ing arrived for the decisive step which should close the war, we 
were enabled to recognize the man whom the age had produced, 
and to give him that hearty support in his conduct of our ar- 
mies, which has given us victory, and him undying fame. 
Heroes and great men differ from their fellow-men, by reason 
of the mission given them to represent the age and the wants of 
their people. The botanist teaches us, that all the forms of 
growth in the plant are first found in the leaf-bud. Branches, 
leaves, and flowers, first appear in this form. .The plant may 
live and flourish, without the production of a single flower; but 
when it is designed that one should appear, then a leaf-bud, in 
no manner differing from other leaf-buds, begins to undergo 
changes that result in the production of the calyx and corolla, 
of stamens, pistils, and seed, containing within it the possibility 
of a new plant. In like manner, all the men of any particular 
age may be born with like faculties; but the special develop- 
ment of these faculties, in higher and more marvellous forms, is 
only granted to a few, who become the flower of the age—the 
representatives of its highest meaning. Men may die by thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands, but the progress of the race 
is not checked. Leaves may be stripped from the tree, but its 
life is not destroyed. The tree draws its sustenance from the 
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fertility of the earth, and the human race has its roots fixed in 
the order of Providence. 


What do we mean by Natural Science? Inasmuch as its dis- 
coveries, and its triumphs over natural difficulties are all found 
on the pages of history, the latter, in its widest sense, would in- 
clude it. Still, it is necessary for us to fix some bounds to Na- 
tural Science, so that we may understand how the idea of an 
ever-present Providence is upheld by its records. It comprises 
a knowledge of the laws controlling matter in its different forms, 
and of the applications of these laws in natural or artificial pro- 
cesses. All that is material, whether it exist in the atmosphere, 
the bright-shining water, or the solid rock, is thus comprehended 
within its sphere. All that is cognizable by the senses, whether 
it be lifeless, inorganic matter, or that which is pervaded by the 
power of vitality, and subject to the influence of a reasoning, 
reflecting brain,—constitutes material for constant investigation 
in this department. Even the mere practical man, who only 
values that which will prove pecuniarily remunerative, sees how 
great are the advantages arising from its study; while he, who 
derives food for delight and wonder from a contemplation of the 
works of God, rises from the study of Natural Science with 
clearer and more distinct views of the power, wisdom, and good- 
ness of the Creator. Outside of religion itself, this study fur- 
nishes the purest source of pleasure that can be furnished man, 
enabling him to find companionship all over the earth, whether 
his course be through the stormy waves of the ocean, the pietu- 
resque and fertile fields, the sands of -the desert, or the craggy 
summits of the mountain. Nature is working every where, in 
accordance with laws that invite his examination,—is opening 
up secret labyrinths, wherein are ‘concealed wonderful beauties, 
that he may enjoy, if he will but study out the paths that lead 
to them,—is throwing wide the portals of new palaces, to capti- 
vate the senses by the marvels that they contain.—All this, 
however, leads us to recognize Natural Science, like History, 
as the way of God in the world, although unlike it in its sphere 
of action, which is confined to mere matter and its laws, instead 
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of having to do with the actions and deeds of living souls. 
Here, as in History, we dare not consider the Deity as having 
established certain laws, and then suffered these to operate by 
themselves, while He watches their workings at an infinite 
distance. Nor do we more closely approximate the true idea, 
if we adopt the view that all evidences of power are but different 
manifestations of His actual presence, so that the sum of all that 
has ever been created is needed to give us the idea of God. The 
latter view leads to Pantheism, which is, after all, but a recog- 
nition of the Deity as a manifestation of power and beauty: 
while the former leads to Atheism, inasmuch as it forces us, by 
a species of logical necessity, to the conclusion that nothing 
more is required for the explanation of the mysteries of nature 
than that there should have been, from the very beginning, “a 
law,’’ in accordance with which all nature has developed its beau- 
ties. But when we recognize the phenomena of nature as the 
result of laws, which are continually upheld and sustained by a 
divine Providence, then we seize the idea that underlies Natural 
Science as the exhibitor of the ways of God in the material crea- 
tion, confined to time, established at its commencement, and 
doomed to end when the laws of the latter shall have accom- 
plished the divine purpose. 

If the view now advanced be correct, there should be a spe- 
cies of organic connection throughout the various departments 
of science, so that none could exist independent of the others, 
but all must inosculate, and intertwine, and mutually contribute 
to the support of each other. And the student finds this to be 
so in fact. He can investigate no one department of science, 
without calling in the aid of many others ;—and such new facts 
or new laws as may have rewarded his patient care and labor 
are found to shed light upon the paths of all his fellow-laborers. 
While man, in his individual capacity, is comparatively nothing 
in the on-moving, tide of history—a drop, as it were, in the great 
oceanic current of time,—so a single fact in science is only an 
atom in the constitution of a vast organism; but the man and 
the fact are not to be disregarded when they are considered as 
integral parts of the vast organisms with which they are con- 
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nected. They, along with others, make up these organisms, and 
are linked to them by indissoluble bonds. They could not be 
annihilated without leaving a hiatus, which would render hu- 
manity and nature, to a certain extent, imperfect. We may not 
be able always,—or rather, we should say, we are generally not 
able, to appreciate the nature of the loss that one man or one 
fact would produce, but nothing is truer than the poet’s words; 


“From nature’s chain, whatever link we strike, 
Tenth or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike,” 


The beginnings of History and Science are always involved 
in obscurity. We receive them as they are borne along by the 
stream of tradition, which only bears the general spirit that 
marked their youth. And these traditions, to employ the words 
of an enthusiastit English writer, “are alternately simple in 
their grandeur, and profound in their complexity; now rising 
to the highest strains of poetry,—now again descending into the 
depths of philosophy. * * * Like a river whose waters 
are colored by the soil through which they pass; sometimes 
bright and sparkling in the sunshine, and so clear that the peb- 
bles below are distinctly visible; and now turbid with the de- 
positions of an alluvial soil.’’ The historic record, when traced 
by the pen of inspiration, is silent concerning minor events. 
Tho sublime narrative of the progress of the work of creation, 
so simple and yet so grand as to furnish the strongest possible 
evidence as to the inspiration of the writer, omits unimportant 
details. No picture could possibly represent all these phenom- 
ena, and mere words could not make us understand how, from 
nothing, there sprang into existence the wonders of creation. 
The record furnishes a mere outline sketch. A few bold strokes 
of the pencil, and our spirits bow in awe and wonder before the 
result. ‘The Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters.” 
He says: “Let there be light,” and “‘there was light.’’ In the 
game wondrous way, by command of Omnipotence, the waters 
are gathered together, the greater and lesser lights are formed, 
living creatures are created, and man—male and female—is 
placed upon the earth to have dominion over it. That which is 
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important—the creation itself—stands out prominent, while the 
details are left unnoticed. 

In like manner the early records of that form of History, 
which has been called profane, are also devoid of details, and 
from want of an inspired pen, have become enveloped with the 
gorgeous decorations of tradition. Before the discovery of let- 
ters, the deeds of heroes, the wisdom of philosophers, and the 
virtues of the good, were transmitted, from age to age, through 
the medium of song. The Bard was a personage sacred to his 
fellow men, and was looked up to with loving respect by the 
young, who had their souls attuned to noble deeds by the sounds 
that proceeded from his lyre. At first, doubtless, facts were 
faithfully reproduced in his verse, but partiality for his own peo- 
ple necessarily invested the verse with colorings that could not 
be considered literally true. It is the tendency of poetry to in- 
tensify the ruling spirit, whether good or bad, and hence, a spe- 
cies of hyperbole prevades the verse of antiquity that savors 
more of fiction than of stern truth. Still, on that account, we 
are not called upon to pass it lightly by, as it is comparatively 
easy to abstract the embellishment from the truth that underlies 
it. Homer, with all his gorgeous paraphernalia of gods and 
goddesses, of heroes with superhuman attributes and yet only 
men, of mysterious interpositions in the affairs of men from the 
heavens above, still gives us something that may be taken as 
real history although enveloped in the drapery of fable. There 
is deep truth involved in both his epics, illustrating what Rich 
says of the genius of the ancients, that “‘it was not simply a 
happy talent for seizing upon analogies and working them up 
into imaginary groups or historical figures, but it grasped the 
occult meaning of real history, and discovered in human actions 
the resemblance and effects of divine providence.” And Lord 
Bacon recognized the Greek poets as so many witnesses to the 
existence of a purer religion before their day, and said that 
their fables were not to be received “as the product of the age, 
or invention of the poets, but as sacred relics, gentle whispers, 
and the breath of better times; that from the traditions of more 
ancient nations came, at length, into the flutes and trumpets of 
the Greeks.” 
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It is easy to understand how embellishments would be added 
by the Bard to the facts contained in his verse, as he warmed up 
under the inspiriting influence of his subject and the enthusiasm 
of his youthful audience added fresh fuel to the poetic fire, al- 
ready glowing in his breast. Each act of valor would be mag- 
nified, and each instance of self-denial so exalted, that faultless 
models would thus be furnished for the imitation of the age. 
When the spirit that animated a man or a past age could be 
made clear and present to the Bard’s hearers, details ceased to 
have any special value. As the epic poet of his day, it was his 
mission to reproduce the spirit of the past,—and hence it was 
unimportant to narrate the trifling incidents of a hero’s life, or 
the years of his birth and death. The stream of History has a 
natural tendency to free itself from all worthless drift-wood, as 
it courses along through mountain passes or darksome valleys, un- 
til at length it comes forth clear and bright and powerful. 

The early days of History must necessarily be involved in ob- 
security. It is the case with the first beginnings of all organic 
life, whose very design is to develop that which will show its 
object and purpose,—moving, from the dark or obscure, onward 
to something clearer and more intelligible. It is a law of na- 
ture that the punctum saliens should be involved in impenetrable 
mystery. Under favoring influences, its development takes 
place, and there is formed the animal with its mysterious organs 
and complicated structure—all governed by laws that ensure the 
best possible adaption of the body to the purposes for which it 
was designed. The full formed animal presents fewer difficul- 
ties to the student of Natural History, than the microscopic 
cell in the egg which contains potentially the life of the whole 
animal. The circulation of the sap through the roots, trunk, 
branches, and leaves of an oak tree, with the wonderful results 
of that same circulation, are less difficult to understand than 
the fact that the embryo in the acorn will send forth, under suit- 
able conditions, a plumule and radicle, which will in time, form 
a tree and its roots. Thus is it with History: its early days 
are enshrouded with mystery; it is only as its progress brings 
out the hidden meaning, that we begin to comprehend the same 
with the truth it embodies. 
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The only clear and distinct account of the early history of 
our race, that has come down to us, is found in the Old Testa- 
ment; its clearness and distinctness are to be explained by the 
fact that it was furnished by inspiration. All other accounts 
are surrounded with fictitious wrappings. As an illustration of 
this, let us take the account of the Deluge given by Ovid. 
In the Iron age there was rapine wide-spread over the land ; 
the guest was not safe from his host,—the father-in-law from his 
son-in-law; husband and wife stood in constant fear of each 
other ; and Astreea—the goddess of innocence—last of all the 
gods had even deserted the earth—Ultima celestum, terras 
Astreareliquit. Jupiter, in full council of the gods,.an- 
nounces his determination to destroy the inhabitants of the 
earth and to people it with a new race. The waters are let 
loose from the heavens, and Jupiter empties the contents of his 
rivers over the land. A mighty deluge is the result, which cov- 
ers the whole earth, save alone the top of Parnassus. Here 
Deucalion and Pyrrha—the sole survivors of their race—are 
found, and, when the waters have receded, they are the sole 
possessors of the earth. All this bears sufficient resemblance 
to the account of the deluge, contained in the book of Genesis, 
to enable us to uuderstand that ¢¢ was the source from whence 
it was obtained. What, if the re-population of the earth, as 
detailed by Ovid, is altogether fabulous? It only sustains the 
statement already made with reference to the obscurity which 
attends the early days of History unillumined by inspiration. 
The poet indulges his fancy, and makes Deucalion and Pyrrha 
contribute to the re-population, by casting stones behind them 
which are metamorphosed into men and women. 


Inque brevi spatio, superorum numine, saxa 
Missa viri manibus faciem traxere virilem ; 
Et de femineo reparata est femina jactu, 


In a short time by divine powers the stones thrown by the 
man were made to assume manly forms, and those by the woman 


became women. 
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A brief glance at the history of the East will show us that 
nothing has been retained, except so much as may be necessary 
to make the great process intelligible, to make the mission of 
history, as the revelation of God’s design in the world, clear. 
Prominent among the people, whose origin extends far back 
into antiquity, may be mentioned the Chinese. Their history 
is devoid of all that is interesting to the student, consisting sim- 
ply of the names of dynasties that have held dominion over the 
land. Possessed of a certain amount of skill in the arts, they 
occupy a position in advance of their immediate neighbors, but 
seem to have acquired this ages ago, and to have made no pro- 
gress since then. It is likely that the mariner’s compass, gun- 
powder, and the art of printing, were known and used by the 
people of China long before any other people on the globe had 
learned their use. Their acquaintance with the manufacture of 
porcelain and silk goods, is also of great antiquity. We cannot 
tell whether these inventions and discoveries were improved upon 
by the Chinese, or whether their first acquaintance was as com- 
plete as their present ability to use them; although it is fair to 
conclude the latter was the case, as no improvement seems to 
have been made since we have known this people. The same 
patterns of porcelain, with an utter disregard for the rules of 
perspective, are made now that were made for our ancestors. 
The people seem, with ludicrous gravity, to follow the exam- 
ples of their predecessors, endeavoring to tread in the same foot- 
steps,—solemnly marching over the same ground, with a con- 
tempt for the rest of the world, upon which they look with 
supreme disdain. Confined thus to traditionary customs and 
usages, they have made no progress, and have contributed but 
little to the progress of humanity. In fact, their history is still 
in its infancy, since it is only when a nation begins to labor in 
heartfelt sympathy with the whole race, that its history becomes 
clear and well-defined. 

Again, a similar obscurity clouds over the early and later 
history of India, although it is not as thick and impenetrable as 
that belonging to China. There is much evidence of cultiva- 
tion: a religion containing some shreds and patches of truth; 
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a literature rich in curious mythological lore and true poetry; 
and remains of wonderful architectural skill. But faithless to its 
mission, India has fallen in the rear of the advancing columns 
of civilization, has yielded up its treasure to foreign invaders, 
and has become a mere appendage to the history of the English 
nation. 

In Egypt the antiquarian detects indications of advanced 
civilization at a very early period, but the degrading effects of 
a religion given to the veneration and worship of animals as 
gods, the prevalence of the system of caste, and the tyranny 
of the priesthood, after a long struggle, gave the nation the 
downward tendency to destruction, It had contributed but 
little to the good of humanity, and, despite its obelisks, tem- 
ples, and wonderful pyramids, occupies a small and insignifi- 
cant place on the pages of history. Similarly, the Phoenecians 
—the prototypes of the modern Yankees—although they made 
the names of Tyre and Sidon as familiar as household words 
to the people of their age, have been stricken from the 
pages of history, because of their faithlessness to its grand 
design. 

Indeed, there is strictly no such thing-as history for any 
nation, unless it has beer moving along in the front rank of the 
world’s progress; losing this place, it loses its position on the 
historic page. While nearly the whole East was faithless to 
early’ traditions, reccived from their fathers, concerning the 
proper worship due to the true God, a little band in Palestine 
—devoted to His worship—carried on the main current of his- 
tory ; and all that we know of mankind for two thousand years 
is furnished from the records of this nation. Powerful dynas- 
ties have flourished around its people, but have disappeared 
without leaving a trace of their magnificence and power, while 
the Jews, because they always had some who refused “to bow 
the knee to Baal,” have left a record rich in instruction and 
profit to the whole race. 

We have thus shown that the beginnings of history are in- 
volved in obscurity, and that the career of nations which have 
been faithless to the advancement of humanity is not marked 
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on the page of history with any clear and distinct record. Let 
us, now, by way of showing the similarity of the two, glance 
at the obscure nature of the beginnings of Natural Science. 

Probably no discovery has done more towards effecting a 
revolution in the arts than that of steam. It has diminished 
the manual labor required in the preparation of articles of 
necessity or luxury; has reduced the cost of the same, so as to 
_ bring them within the range of people of small means; and has 
produced results which would otherwise have been impossible. 
By way of illustrating, we may quote, from Ewbank, the state- 
ment that “‘the annual product of machinery in Great Britain 
- would require the physical energies of one half the inhabitants 
of the globe, or, four hundred millions of men: and the vari- 
ous applications of steam in different parts of the world would 
now produce an amount of useful labor, which, if performed 
by manual strength, would require the incessant exertions of 
every human being.” Steam has thus become a necessity in 
the present state of civilization—without which, the useful arts 
would be deprived of all their effective force; and its applica- 
tion as a motor power is now so simple, that the thoughtless 
may marvel why it was not so applied centuries ago. 

The elasticity of steam was, doubtless, noticed in early times 
by persons engaged in culinary operations, but the idea of util- 
izing this property, of employing it for motor purposes re- 
quired centuries before it assumed a practical shape. Who 
first employed the expansive force of steam for practical pur- 
poses is not known to modern investigators, although he may 
have lived at a very early period. At Pompeii, remains of caul- 
drons were detected by Sir William Gell, in the warm baths, 
which would seem to justify the opinion, from their construc- 
tion, that steam had been employed in the elevation and dis- 
tribution of the water through the baths. The Eolipile of 
Heron, whose peculiarity consisted in the revolution of a small 
hollow sphere, was one of the earliest machines on record, 
operated by steam. Vitruvius mentions Eolipiles as having 
been employed for the preduction of “vehement blasts,” and 
several forms of this instrument were employed in 1548 as ‘fire- 
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blowers.” In 1672, such an instrument is described as being 
employed in the fusion of metals and glass. In 1543, a vessel 
of two hundred tons is said to have been “propelled by steam 
in the harbor of Barcelona, and the fact is derived from the 
Archives of Simuncas, as deposited among papers in Catalo- 
nia.” In 1615, De Caus applied steam as a means of raising 
water. But we cannot follow the notices of its employment 
which become more numerous as we approach the present era, 
some of which are here culled from those furnished by Ewbank 
in his treatise on Hydraulics. It is clear that the manifesta- 
tion of the power of steam must have been as palpable to the 
first cook as to the most accomplished physicist of our own 
time, and yet the application of this power to practical pur- 
poses was not clearly apprehended by any mind until a com- 
paratively recent date. Are we right in explaining this by 
saying, that mankind had not applied their reflective powers, 
until these latter days, with the view of discovering the mode 
of such application? Or, is not the position more tenable— 
that the time had not arrived for the necessity of such applica- 
tion, and that when that period was present, then the genius 
appeared with power to combine all the facts previously known 
and to construct the machinery that should make steam avail- 
able for the uses of mankind? Is not the hand of Providence 
here seen, quite as well as in great historic events? When the 
necessities of man imperatively require the invention of a new 
motor power, then the inventor makes his appearance as 
the exponent and, at the same time, the satisfier of such 
wants. 

The same conclusion is forced upon us by an examination 
of the history of Electricity. Two thousand years ago a phi- 
losopher of Miletus observed, that, when amber was rubbed, it 
acquired the property of attracting small bodies. Unable to 
explain the curious phenomenon, he attributed it to the soul 
of the amber, which went forth and drew foreign substances 
towards its home. This was the first fact in the science. Cen- 
turies rolled on, and fact after fact. was slowly accumulated 
but submitted to no generalization. The world was not pre- 
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pared to use the wonderful powers of this agent. They had 
not learned the want of gilded or silvered vessels, and were 
satisfied to transmit all the messages demanded by courtesy or 
business by means of trusty horsemen. The process of Electro- 
plating, and the Electric Telegraph were not needed by the 
world, and had they been proposed, would have been discarded 
as useless. When, however, civilization had so extended its 
influences that both art and luxury required objects that should 
please the eye and gratify the sense of the beautiful, the electro- 
chemical art was discovered, and galvano-plasty offered its aid 
in the preparation of such objects at prices that would bring 
them within the reach of men in moderate circumstances. 
What would have been the value of this art to a savage tribe, 
content with the simplest form of culinary and other utensils, 
and the ornaments which nature supplied them? What appre- 
ciation could there have been of it in the days of Henry VIII. 
—the early portion of the sixteenth century? The world was 
not prepared for any such luxuries, and the art that produced 
them would have been of no value. And it is only in this 
nineteenth century, when the thirst for gain and the spirit of 
enterprise are found every where—when the demands of com- 
merce and the fluctuations of governments have made commu- 
nities constantly on éhe alert for novelties—when high cultiva- 
tion of intellect and heart have made long absence from home 
and friends no longer tolerable, unless there should be some 
means of speedy communication with them—it is only in this 
busy, enterprizing, social age, that the electric telegraph can 
find a home. Time and space have become synonymes for 
wealth in the business world, as well as words of sad and dreary 
import frequently to those in social life. The slow-moving foot- 
traveller gave way to conveyances by horse-power ; this, again, 
to the swift-moving steam-car; and this, again, to the more 
swiftly-flying electric current. The lightning of the heavens 
has become our messenger, and obeys with readiness the com- 
mands of man as its master, carries his messages from country 
to country, glides quietly under the deep waters, and binds 
countries together with a closeness that may be symbolical of 
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the coming of the glad time, when all shall join, in one great 
chorus, shouting forth the gloria in excelsis, proclaiming “ peace 
on earth and good will towards men.” Is the discovery and 
application of electricity, to such purposes, a mere chance event 
in the history of the world? Could it have taken place years 
ago? No! No!! No!!! A divine Providence is shown in 
the timeliness of this grand triumph of science, which, when 
the discovery was most needed, put it into the mind of man to 
produce it in “the fulness of its own time.’ Such must be 
the conclusion of every Christian mind having faith in History, 
faith in Science, and faith in the Providence of God. 

From such a consideration of the nature of scientific discove- 
ries, we do not learn reliance upon science or art in contradis- 
tinction to faith in the truths of religion as taught us by the 
Church catholic, but rather to place our trust in something 
greater than mere human ingenuity, something infinitely more 
powerful than human science. Says Sir Francis Palgrave on 
this subject, with an honest candor that well becomes a true 
scholar :—* All great inventions have, in their first impression, 
been independent of volition or of study, or of intellectual ex- 
cellence. They have proceeded from sudden conceptions, de- 
scending, fully formed, as from the empyrean world of archety- 
pal ideas, flashing upon the mind without previous investigation. 
Strangely, unexpectedly, unbidden like adream, the irradiation 
excites surprise in the very individual to whom the thought has 
been imparted. * * * And the inventors, unassisted by 
the results of practice, or by the lights of education, display 
nought but the guidance of an unseen power.” If the sparrows 
shall not fall to the ground without the knowledge of the great 
Father, could we expect less care from the same Being for those 
whom He has been pleased to create in His own image? Each 
invention of a world-wide importance must be looked upon as 
springing from the necessities of the race; and hence, as a species 
of revelation, as it were, to man of the power and goodness of 

God. They show us that humanity has such a relation to Deity, 
that it is always under His immediate supervision,—that no 
want can be really and truly felt by the former, but will be sa- 
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tisfied by the latter. Hence arises a deeper faith in History,— 
an assurance, in our inmost souls, that there never will be a 
want entitled to the name, which will not be provided for, either 
in the Present, or at some distant period in the Future.—Is not 
faith of this kind needed at the present day? We are not con- 
tent with awaiting developments, which will show how present 
dissensions and bitterness can be settled. Each man has a plan 
that he believes to be the panacea required by the body-politic, 
and hence cultivates intolerance of the plans of his neighbors. 
The very number of these plans, the absence of the mighty mind 
to whose authority we should feel ourselves privileged to defer,— 
these show us that the time has not yet come for the final ad- 
justment of our strife. “Meanwhile each citizen must comport 
himself as becomes a true man, and, imitating the example of 
the late President in this respect, “with malice towards none, 
with charity for all, with firmness in the right, as God gives us 
to see the right, strive on to finish the work we are in, to bind 
up the nation’s wound, to care for him who shall have borne the 
battle, and for his widow and his orphan, to do all which may 
achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace among ourselves 
and with all nations.” 

Before parting with our subject, it will be well to look upon 
the fact that, as the origin of history and science is obscure, and 
yet based upon truth, in like manner all old fables which have 
reached us, from the stores of the past, are necessarily based 
upon truth, and that all pseudo-sciences must contain some 
grains of pure gold, however much these may have been alloyed 
with baser material. It would not be possible for error to sur- 
vive, did it not contain some truth. Truth as to the rela- 
tion of God to man, was in the possession of the latter in the 
beginning. The restlessness of the race, the eager thirst for 
novelty that, in the opening of its career, led it to disobey law, 
and taste of the tree of knowledge,—urged it on to the inven- 
tion of mysterious rites, and the worship of material represen- 
tations of the unseen and eternal. Each phenomenon of nature 
was considered as under the control of some separate deity, en- 
titled to reverential worship from his followers. The great 
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man, whom the wants of any particular age had produced, gra- 
dually lost all that he held in common with his race, as his name 
and deeds were handed down by tradition. His prominent cha- 
racteristics were intensified by the lively imagination of poste- 
rity, until his memory was associated with the idea of a sup- 
posed divine power. All the aid that art could give was em- 
ployed to surround his worship with paraphernalia which would 
attract, and at the same time overawe the senses. In this par- 
ticular, the worship of the Jewish nation differed widely from 
that of its heathen contemporaries: the latter concealed the 
truth under meretricious adornments, that led the worshipper 
off from the sphere of symbolism to the adoration of the mere 
material representation. Yet it is plain to see that, beneath all 
this, there must have existed primal truths, which gave it a dig- 
nity sufficient to command the respect of the worshipper. 

Mr. Rich has given us a summary of the defence of the 
Homeric mythology—the greatest and purest of all that had 
been produced by heathendom—as set forth by the philosopher 
Proclus. In Jupiter—the father of gods and man—*‘ a monad 
was recognized, separate from the universe and the other deities, 
able to produce all things from, and again convert them to him- 
self.’’ As the idea of eternity could not be applied to any 
being by the ancients, Jupiter was considered as the descend- 
ant of the Chaos, through the Titans who claimed their origin 
from its children—Earth and Heaven. His abode was in the 
heavens—on the famed Olympus 


“The reputed seat 

Eternal of the gods, which never storms 

Disturb, rains drench, or snow invades, but calm 

The expanse and cloudless shines with purest day. 

There the inhabitants divine rejoice 

Forever.” 
The other gods were mere incarnations of different powers 
or forces of nature. Thus the god of the waters—the ruler of 
the storms—was placed in opposition to Apollo, the god of the 
sun; and a series of contrasts is shown in the battle of the 
gods, which furnishes, to the thoughtful student, a striking 
exhibit of the antagonistic character of some of the forces of 
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nature. So long as all these deities were worshipped with 
honest reverence, there was something left to the classic age, 
that elevated it high above the sensual condition of the world. 
But when the golden nucleus was rejected, and the dry husk 
became the sole food, then superstition of the vilest kind, as- 
sociated with the lowest form of sensuality, seized the entire 
being of these people. 

Many of the genii and other personages supposed to possess 
giant power, described in Oriental stories, were first taken from 
the pages of Jewish history—the truth itself having been so 
decorated, that it is now almost impossible to detect the same 
amidst its multitudinous coverings. Many of these have some 
reference to Solomon; the son of David, whose wisdom and 
fame were well known throughout the then civilized world, so 
that even the Queen of Sheba, attracted by his reputation, 
came to Jerusalem ‘‘ to prove him with hard questions.” The 
splendor of the reign of such a monarch, whose wealth and 
grandeur were unequalled in his day, whose learning surpassed 
that of the whole world, and who was the favorite of God him- 
self, made others, beside the Queen of Sheba, seek Solomon 
**to hear his wisdom, which God had put in his heart.’’ Such 
a man was soon invested with attributes beyond those peculiar 
to a human being, and the East taxed its inventive powers to 
the uttermost, to display the wonders that his wisdom had been 
able to produce. He was supposed to be clothed with power 
over demons and genii, so that the forces of nature were in 
subjection to him, and his seal all-powerful in the production 
of wonders. The pages of the Arabian Nights are filled with 
stories of all this, so that every one is more or less acquainted 
with the exaggerated accounts given by eastern romance of 
Solomon—all manifestly based upon the truth that he embo- 
died all the wisdom and science of his age. 

It would be impossible, in the short space allowed for an arti- 
cle, to examine many instances of this kind. The beginnings 
of mythology and fable, like those of all history, are based 
upon Truth, the only basis that will support any structure. 
They speak to us of days when a simple-hearted race strove to 
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refer all things to the influence of some higher power, and, 
in their ignorance, conceived the great man to be himself a 
god, instead of beimg the gift of God. They speak in truth- 
ful tones to those 
“Whose hearts are fresh and simple, 

Who have faith in God and Nature, 

Who believe, that in all ages 

Every human heart is human, 

That in even savage bosoms 

There are longings, yearnings, strivings 

For the good they comprehend not, 

That the feeble hands and helpless, 

Groping blindly in the darkness, 

Touch God’s right hand in that darkness 

And are lifted up and strengthened.” 


All pseudo-sciences of the Past have also been based upon 
truth, and should not always be considered as sheer impostures, 
or their cultivators be classed as knaves. Some of them sprang 
into existence early in the history of the world, and then claimed 
a certain amount of respectful attention from the learned, as well 
as the unlearned. Astrology—from which arose the science of 
Astronomy—was the earliest known of these pseudo-sciences, 
and, for more than five thousand years, it has numbered some 
portion of mankind among its followers. The shepherds on the 
plains of Chaldea first noticed the movements of the stars, 
learned to follow the planets in their changes, and the whole 
host of the fixed stars in their apparent motions around the 
earth. Their wonder was converted into an ardent desire to un- 
derstand these grand phenomena ;—and, along with such obser- 
vations, came.the idea that these changes were surely connected, 
in some way, with the fate of the human race. For a poetical 
people, the transition was readily made from loving admiration 
of those glorious works of the Creator’s hand, to adoration and 
worship of them as mediators between the mighty Lord and His 
weak and feeble creatures. It was a source of unutterable awe 
to the soul of man—the thought that the great stars, with their 
bright rays of light, were connected in some mysterious way 
with his own destiny. The truths of nature were in this manner 
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employed to foretell future events, and Astrology was but ano- 
ther name for fortune-telling. In course of time the Creator, 
with some, was wholly neglected; while the stars were worshipped 
as gods, and the religion of the times degenerated into the worst 
form of Idolatry. Maimonides says this error arose even in the 
days of Enos, the son of Seth, and that it consisted in this: 
“That they said—Forasmuch as God hath created these stars 
and spheres to govern the world, and hath set them on high, 
and hath imparted honor unto them, and that they are ministers 
that minister before Him, it is meet that men should laud, and 
glorify, and give them honor. * * In process of time, the 
glorious and fearful Name was forgotten out of the mouth of all 
living, and out of their knowledge, and they acknowledged Him 
not. * * And the wisemen, * * the priests, and such - 
like, thought that there was no God, save the stars and the 
spheres, for whose sake, and in whose likeness, they made these 
images; but as for the Rock everlasting, there was no man that 
did acknowledge Him, or know Him, save a few persons in the , 
world, as Enoch, Methusaleh, Noah, Shem, and Heber.’”’ This 
wicked form, which the study of the stars had assumed, was cast 
off as the stream of history approached our present era. Astro- 
nomy itself had led its followers, by one of its stars, to Bethle- 
hem of Judea, where the dawn of Light and Life was then break- 
ing upon a benighted world. Purified from all superstitious 
ornaments, it now holds forth attractions to the ambitious stu- 
dent and the devout Christian inferior to none of its sister 
sciences. 

Alchemy, in part, arose from Astrology, but undertook even 
bolder tasks: it sought the means of indefinitely prolonging life, 
the gratification of man’s avarice by the discovery of the philo- 
sopher’s stone, and the preparation of a solvent which would 
liquify every substance with which it came in contact. Its 
ranks were filled with men of all professions; and prominent 
among these were the clergy of Europe, whose writings display 
a singular combination of deep reverence to God, and wild rant 
concerning powers, they claimed to possess, which, in their very 
essence, could only belong to Him. A child can now point out 
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their errors; but he has the clear light, that the science of the 
present throws over the mysterious processes of nature, to show 
him the right way. To understand alchemical writings, we must 
strive to attain the stand-point which was occupied by their au- 
thors,—and then we shall find that there are profound truths 
underlying their superstructures of error. From these truths 
has arisen a new science—Chemistry—first among those that 
have invested man with authority over Nature and her forces. 
The investigation of the composition of matter no longer leads 
man away from the source of all truth; and by means of the 
light which the latter furnishes him in his investigations, he be- 
comes more useful to his race. Every art and science claims aid 
from Chemistry, and it furnishes the same as from an open trea- 
sury to all that ask for assistance. 

It would be foreign to our design to select, from the records 
of Alchemy, all that has been preserved of truth and trans- 
ferred to the pages of Chemistry. There were very many 


- truths known to this pseudo-science. It was necessary that 


obscurity should precede light, although we know not for what 
reason. Night always precedes day. The evening and the 
morning corstituted periods which Moses called days in the 
history of creation. When the time arrives for the morning- 
dawn, in accordance with laws, which are now pretty clear to 
us, the sun slowly makes its appearance above the eastern 
horizon. And, in the history of the world, when more light 
is to be shed on man’s path, and darkness is to take its flight 
then the revelation of the so-called discovery or invention, 
is made to man, and light and heat and beauty animate 
what was dark and cold and repulsive. What matters it though 
we be ignorant of the laws that govern the appearance of 
such revelations; is it not meet and right to hail them with 
joy, and to be thankful for their appearance, rather than to 
weary our minds with the silly wish that they had appeared 
before? Aye! let us labor after a knowledge of God’s works ;— 
it is our privilege: let us search through the arcana of nature ;— 
it is our birthright: let us appropriate to our use all that has 
been made known in the past ;—it is our inheritance: but let all 
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this be done with lowly humility and grateful recognition of 
the fact, that “every good gift, and every perfect gift, is from 
above, and cometh down from the Father of lights, with whom 
is no variableness, neither shadow of turning.” 

The true glory of any age, must consist in strict fidelity to 
its past history. We do not mean, that it should follow slavishly 
in the footsteps of its predecessors, but simply, that it should 
contribute, as much as may be in its power, to the normal de- 
velopment of its mission, as shown in the course of its history. 
Fidelity to duty is always grand; with a nation it is glorious. 

There is but one absolute Truth, and all the forms of truth, 
which meet us inthe history of mankind or in the paths of sci- 
ence, are rays that have proceeded from this great primal Truth. 
By faith and trust in Him, we prepare ourselves to rely upon 
the future of history, as well as the future of science. To evils 
of Governments and defects of science, we are not patiently to 
submit; but, while honestly and perseveringly striving to rid 
ourselves of these, we must be prepared to meet many disap- 
pointments. Governments and science are but means in the 
hands of the Deity, and shall we complain at His manner of 
using them? 

With another consideration we close. Two systems of reli- 
gious worship have occupied the attention of man; in that of 
the Jews, God was looked upon as a supreme and awe-inspiring 
Being, who only communicated to man through the terrors of 
His laws, and whose service consisted in sacrifices and other 
rites of a typical character; in that of the Greeks and the Ro- 
mans, men endowed with extraordinary powers were invested 
with the attributes of gods. The Jewish religion aimed at 
bringing down the blessings of God to man through divinely 
appointed rites and ceremonies; the Greeks and Romans la- 
bored at a near approach to God by making one of their fellow- 
beings assume the attributes of Divinity. The Christian reli- 
gion meets the desires of both, since it presents to us a God- 
man, so that Deity is brought down to us, while man is, at the 
same time, elevated to relations of brotherhood with one mem- 
ber of the Trinity. In this union of Deity with humanity, we 
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have the key to all history and all science. When all the world 
shall believe on Him, then the design of God in the world— 
which is history—will have been accomplished, and the laws of 
Nature—which constitute Natural Science—will have completed 
their task. The obscurity of their beginnings will sink into 
insignificance, as compared with the glories of their end; the 
seeds of truth that were first sown in them, will have produced 
an inflorescence that shall be glorious and perdurable. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


A TREATISE ON MERCERSBURG THEOLOGY; OR MERCERSBURG AND 
_Mopern Turotogy Comparep. By Samuel Miller. Phila- 
delphia: 8. R. Fisuer, & Co., Publishers. 


This little book of 131 pages is a brief statement in popular form of 
the salient points of Mercersburg Theology, in contrast with what the 
author styles Popular Theology. It is written for the people, as a 
contribution to our popular denominational literature, and does not 
aim to be an elaborate, scientific treatise. The writer also disclaims 
any intention of appearing as an authoritative exponent of Mercersburg 
Theology, but professes only to give his views of that theology, formed 
by his reading and study of the Mercersburg writings for the last 
twenty years. As such, the book has merit, and among those who 
have some acquaintance with the subject, it is doubtless calculated to 
do good. Many of the points stated by the author, are, we think, cor- 
rect, though they are presented in so brief a form, that they would 
hardly convey a correct idea to those who have no acquaintance with 
the subject, especially as they are enumerated without regard to their 
connection in a system. Yet we here and there discover evideaces of 
the writer’s not having properly mastered the system which he attempts 
to expound. For instance, under the head of The New Creation, he 
represents man in his original creation as being fully and harmoniously 
united with God. ‘Man, at the head of the first creation, with all 
its different orders of life, with which he stood intimately and harmo- 
niously connected, stood in the same intimate and harmonious relation 
with God, his Creator, and the paradise on earth with the paradise 
above. God and man were united, heaven and earth were in harmony.” 
Mercersburg Theology teaches, we think, that man, in his original 
creation, was a candidate for the consummation of the union with God, 
but that he failed in the first step on his part towards attaining it. 
There can be no such harmony and union with God, without man’s 
free obedience, not to speak of the original necessity of taking up hu- 
man nature by the Logos in the person of the God-man. Hence, the 
author goes wrong again, we think, when he represents the new crea- 
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tion as called into being, merely to bridge over the chasm produced by 
sin. Mercersburg Theology finds a deeper ground than this for the 
new creation in Christ. Although new, yet it does not come in as an 
afterthought of God; an experiment mea to repair the ravages made 
by sin, but as that to which the whole natural creation, in its original 
constitution, looks for its completion. 

We think the author has overstrained the argument, and involved 
the subject in confusion, in his chapters on faith and the evidences of 
Christianity. ‘According to Mercersburg Theology, faith is the ap- 
mt of a self-evident truth, that requires no proof or authority 

eyond itself.” This is a better definition of intuitive reason than of 
faith. It will be found, accordingly, that the writer makes no distine- 
tion between the two. He says, “ Psychologically considered, faith is 
of the same nature, whether its object is the natural or the superna- 
tural . . . what little we do know (in the proper sense of the word) we 
know by faith, because it is apprehended as self-evident by faith, 
whether it comprehends a natural or a supernatural truth, both of which 
have their ultimate ground in God.” That “the whole is greater than 
the part” is an axiom, a self-evident, “‘ continuous fact.” The reason 
assents to this, and knows it to betrue. Now the writer seems to make 
faith in the supernatural the same thing. But why then did not the 
first disciples, and all men universally give their assent to the truth of 
Christianity in the same way? He says the Bible authenticates itself 
as self-evident truth in like manner. But is this true? Were not the 
Apostles first of all inspired by the Holy Ghost, and was not this a part 
of the revelation made to them? And must we not make account of 
the inspiration of the Scriptures, the gift of the Holy Ghost, in order 
thus to apprehend the truths presented to us in Scripture? There is 
a basis, or capacity for faith in the supernatural in man, but unlike an 
intuitive idea, it requires to be met by a revelation from above, before 
it can go out in the form of Christian faith. “Whether the truth of 
any thing is susceptible of becoming absolutely certain to us, depends 
upon whether it is susceptible of becoming self-evident.” But are we 
to thus “test,” as he says, the truth of Christianity by our natural 
consciousness of its truth? Certainly not. The revelation made by 
God, always carries with it at the same time an inspiration, nay it is 
only in this form that a revelation can be really, inwardly made. 
Hence, the Heidelberg Catechism teaches that faith is worked in our 
hearts by the Holy Ghost. 

We think, that on the subject of the Trinity there is some truth in 
his representations, but a good deal that must either come from his 
own fancy, or from somewhere outside of Mercersburg Theology. For 
instance, that man has a longing for God as Father, calling thus for 
the first person in the Trinity; for God as a brother, calling for the 
second, the Son; and for God in a union typified by the marriage re- 
lation, calling for the person and work of the Holy Ghost. Still further 
the writer states, that “Modern theology holds that the doctrine of the 
distinct personality of the Son of God can be established only by the 
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teachings of the Bible on evidences lying outside of Christianity.” 
He thinks Mercersburg Theology gets at the doctrine in another way. 
Let us see what he says :— 

“With regard to the distinct personality of the Father, there is no 
question among those who believe in a personal God. He is not only 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who is the natural and eternal 
Son of God, but he is unquestionably also our Father, by creation and 
adoption.” (Is He unquestionably our Father, because we feel the need 
of a heavenly Father? or because He is the Father of our Lord? And 
is He more unquestionably the former, than the latter?) “As such 
He can never become any thing else tous! He, our Father, can never 
become our Brother.”” (And yet there have been Patripassians.) “In 
order that God may become our Brother, there must of necessity be 
a natural and eternal Son of God, asa distinct person from the Father.” 
That is, the fact that there is a second person in the Trinity, the Son 
of God, is rendered necessary by our waut of a fraternal relation to 
God! And this is the way we get at the doctrine of the distinct per- 
sonality of the Son of God! 

Surely man has no such innate desire for fraternity with God. He 
has yearnings after an incarnation, but only because thus only can 
God and man come together. Christ became man’s elder brother, not 
that this fraternal relation might be established, not this as the end, 
but in order that by this, man might be brought into union with God. 

One still more fanciful idea closes the volume. There must be a 
trinity in the development of the Church—a Church of the Father, a 
Church of the Son, and a Church of the Holy Ghost. The first de- 
velopment of the Church was the Roman, corresponding to God the 
Father, a legalistic Church, &c.; the second development was the Lu- 
theran Church, corresponding to God the Son; and the third develop- 
ment was the Reformed Church, that division of Protestantism which 
was not Lutheran, corresponding to God the Holy Ghost. The Church 
of the future is to combine these three, the Roman, Lutheran, and 
Reformed (the Greek Church must be left out in the cold), in one. as 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are one! 

Now, it would be curious to know where this ingenious fancy came 
from. We remember a curious and studied address once delivered 
before the Alumni Association of Marshall College, on The Trinity in 
Man, and we thought the writer might have found it there; but in 
recurring to the address we could not find it. Of course, he has a 
right to hold and advocate it; but in this book he is giving, not his 
own theology, but that of Mercersburg. We would like to know where 
and how he can get it legitimately from that theology. We shall add 
no more to this brief notice in the way of taking up special points 

As far as the book here noticed serves to direct attention to the 
subject of which it treats, it will do good. Yet Mercersburg Theology 
seeks to work with all the better, Catholic, theology of the age, towards 
one common end. With all its imperfections, we commend the book 
to the public. We, no more than the author, wish to be understood 
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as an umpire in the case. We have only stated what we think Mercers- 
burg Theology does or does not teach on the points referred to. A. 


Lanae’s Commentaries, Edited by Dr. P. Schaff. 


This great work, published by Charles Scribner, 654 Broadway, 
New York, makes rapid progress. In 1865 appeared the first volume, 
on the Gospel of St. Matthew, the original [ Dr. Lange, and the 
translation, with numerous notes, by Dr. Schaff. This volume has al- 
ready passed through a number of editions. Two more superb volumes 
have just left the press. Vol. II. includes St. Mark, by Dr. Lange, 
and St. Luke, by Dr. Van Oosterzee, and the translation of the first by 
Prof. Dr. Shedd, and the last by Dr. Schaff and Rev. Charles C. Star- 
buck. Vol. IV., on the Acts of the Apostles, by Drs. Lechler and 
Gerok, is translated by Prof. Dr. Charles F. Schaeffer. That on the 
Gospel of St. John, by Dr. Lange, the translation being in the hands 
of Dr. Edward D. Yeomans, is to ceme in as Vol. ILI., and will no 
doubt be shortly published. 

The judgment of scholars and critics in regard to the merits of the 
original, as between Dr. Lange himself, and his different contributors, 
varies; but there is but one voice in regard to the general merits of 
the work, as a whole, so far as published. We admire the warm- 
hearted, vigorous, original, suggestive Lange, but scarcely less the 
calm, careful, clear Van Oosterzee. Both these men possess, besides 
solid and extensive scholarship, also genius and intuitive poetic natures. 

In these commentaries their poetical spirit is made the bearer of the 
most enthusiastic and edifying piety. Gerok, who prepares the Homi- 
letical part of the commentary on Acts, is also a poet of considerable 
note in Germany. Prof. Lechler had extensively studied and written 
on the Apostolic, and Post-Apostolic age, which proved to him the 
very best literary preparation for his commentary, and the selection of 
him, by Lange, for this part of the general work, has been regarded as 
the very best that could have been made. 

Some have regretted that Dr. Lange did not undertake to go through 
with the whole work himself. This, however much as we admire Dr. 
Lange, we think undesirable, even if one man’s life and strength were 
enough for sucha herculean labor. A man of less general ability will 
accomplish more than another possessed of more when he makes a par- 
ticular department a special study; and especially if he possess special 
qualifications for the particular department to which he devotes his 
studies. All our extensive commentaries, the work of one man, prove 
that no one man has sufficient scholarship, flexibility of mind, and 
richness of thought, to carry him successfully through the whole field 
of divine revelation. Some parts must be inadequately done, and old 
thoughts will ever recur in various forms. Let a man devote all his 
powers on one book of the Bible, and his commentary will have a rich- 
ness which it would not be possible for him to give to all. For this 
reason we must highly approve of Dr. Lange’s plan of assigning dif- 
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ferent books to special authors. This, we think, is the ground of the 
acknowledged superiority of this commentary to any that has ever ap- 
peared before. 

What of the translations here presented to the American Church? 
Compare them with the stiff, and often incorrect translations which 
come to us from England! There are many of them which we could 
not understand at all, in many places, if we did not recognize the Ger- 
man behind the English. How those get along with them to whom 
the German is not familiar, we are not able to say. Translating the 
German word which means translation into English, with the same 
dictionary-bondage as those seem to labor under who render these 
works into English, would most correctly express what it is they do to 
them—they overset them! But read these American translations! 
We can give them no higher praise than to say, that it is difficult to 
discover from the English that the book ever existed in German. Dr. 
Shedd has translated other works from German, and has acquired a 
fine facility. Dr. Schaeffer is also an old hand at the work, and has no 
superior in the art. Of Mr. Starbuck’s translation we cannot speak 
without some abatement of praise. His style is simple, but sometimes 
inelegant, and not always clear, nor altogether free from the German 
form of thought. We are, moreover, sorry to see that, under Luke 
iv. 1, he applies the impersonal pronoan its to the Holy Ghost, which 
is not only a deviation from the original, but also embodies a vital, 
though, we suppose in this case, an unconscious heresy. Also in the 
very next sentence he translates: ‘“ Full of the Holy Spirit, hat now, 
more than ever, penetrated and inspired Him.” With afew such like 
exceptions the work seems to be faithfully done. Dr. Schaff’s part of 
the work extends over the first three chapters. It is done in his usu- 
ally clear style, and furnished with more extensive notes than the re- 
mainder of the book. 

We are sorry that as these volumes were received only a few days 
before this number of our Review was closed, we have not had time to 
give the whole work such a thorough examination as it deserves. 
However, it has been extensively noticed, and its general character, 
as well as its excellencies, are well known. We cannot too highly es- 
timate the service which Dr. Schaff is performing for our American 
Christianity by bringing out this great work in the English language. 
Tt will silently, but steadily and powerfully work for the abatement of 
the theological vice of narrow, individualist‘c, unchurchly, and unsa- 
cramental renderings of Sacred Scripture in our pulpits, papers, and 
reviews. Its popularity is one of the pleasant and hopeful signs of 
the times. We hope the remainder of the work may speedily appear. 
Mr. Scribner spares no expense in getting out these splendid volumes. 
Each contains between four and five hundred pages of royal octavo; and, 

- in its compact pages, double column, every corner made solid by notes 
in smaller type, is contained a richness of matter which might, by a 
little art. have been distributed over two or three volumes of the same 
size. We wish the work abundant success. 





